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Cast  of  the  play  as  it  was  produced  at  the  Hay  market 
Theatre,  London,  on  October  12,  1909,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Herbert  Trench  : 

Canon  Bonington,  Rector  of  Oldwick  MR.  JAMES  HEARN 

General  Sinclair       MR.  DAWSON  MILWARD 

Stephen  Bonington  ...        MR.  CHARLES  QUARTERMAINE 
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Mrs.  Bonington         Miss  FRANCES  IVOR 

Mrs.  Sinclair Miss  GRANVILLE 

Ann  Sinclair Miss  ELLEN  O'MALLEY 

Elizabeth  Thompsett  Miss  CHRISTINE  SILVER 
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The  action,  which  is  continuous  throughout,  takes 
place  at  Oldwick  Rectory  on  a  late  autumn  afternoon. 


THE  FIRST  ACT. 
The  Drawing-room,  Oldwick  Rectory. 

THE  SECOND  ACT. 
The  same. 

THE  THIRD  ACT. 
Canon  Bonington's  Study,  Oldwick  Rectory. 

TIME  :  To-day. 


THE  FIRST  ACT 


THE   FIRST  ACT 

SCENE. — The  drawing-room  at  Oldwick  Rectory,  comfort- 
able, conventionally  furnished,  with  a  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  back.  On  the  left  is  the  fireplace ;  on 
the  right  are  windows  looking  on  to  a  short  drive  which 
leads  to  the  front  door.  In  the  middle  of  the  foreground 
are  a  tea-table  and  an  easy  chair  ;  to  the  left  of  these, 
and  near  the  fireplace,  a  sofa  and  other  chairs  ;  to  the 
right  a  settee,  chairs,  and  against  the  wall  a  mahogany 
escritoire.  At  the  back  is  a  cabinet  full  of  china 
heirlooms,  and  a  table  with  photograph  albums  and 
a  small  silver  casket.  Photographs  in  frames  are  to 
be  found  wherever  it  is  possible  to  stand  them.  The 
pictures  on  the  walls  prove  the  inmates  of  the  Rectory 
blameless  of  artistic  perception. 

(MRS.  BONINGTON  stands  looking  out  of  the  window. 
She  is  a  stout,  middle-aged,  unintelligent  lady  of 
the  "managing"  variety.  With  an  exclamation 
of  impatience  she  turns  from  the  window,  hurries 
to  the  door,  opens  it,  and  calls  into  the  passage  :) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Paul— Paul 
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CANON. 
(Outside.)    Yes,  dear. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I'm  sure  they  must  have  missed  the  train  or  some- 
thing. They  should  have  been  here  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  ago. 

(She  returns  to  the  window,  leaving  the  door  open. 
The  CANON  enters,  a  beautiful  old  man  with 
a  refined,  old-world  manner.) 

CANON. 

Well,  well,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  (Looks  at  his 
watch.)  Why,  Evelyn,  they're  hardly  due  yet.  These 
down-trains  are  always  late,  and  it  takes  quite 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  drive  from  the  station. 
Besides 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Perhaps,  dear,  you'll  allow  me  to  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  it  takes  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  drive  from  the  station,  and  I've 
reckoned  on  the  train  being  late.  It's  due  at  three 
fifty,  and  must  have  arrived  at  three  fifty-five.  Then, 
if  you  give  them  ten  minutes  to  get  together  all  the 
luggage 

CANON. 

(With  a  laugh.)  Twenty  minutes  at  least  if  our  boy 
is  looking  after  it ! 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 


I  don't  think  it's  quite  nice  of  you  to  speak  in  that 
way,  Paul.  You  seem  to  forget  that  Stephen  is  a  great 
poet,  and  naturally  less  apt  in  little  practical  matters 
than  everyday  people  like  ourselves  .  .  . 

CANON. 
Yes,  yes,  yes  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

However,  supposing'  we  do  give  him  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  get  together  the  luggage — and  of  course 
there's  certain  to  be  a  heap  of  luggage.  Mrs.  Sinclair 
and  the  General  take  a  ridiculous  amount  of  things 
with  them,  even  when  they  go  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  simple  folk  like  ourselves.  I  suppose  they  learnt 
it  in  India,  where  people  change  their  clothes  every 
few  hours  ...  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
General  had  a  large  trunk  all  to  himself,  and  Mrs. 
Sinclair  two  trunks  and  a  hat-box  .  .  . 

CANON. 
Two  trunks  and  a  hat-box  !    Tut !  Tut ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Dear  Ann,  I'm  glad  to  say,  is  much  more  sensible. 
She  manages  to  put  everything  she  wants  into  a  suit- 
case, and  yet  she  always  looks  neat  and  lady-like  .  .  . 
Then  there's  our  darling  boy's  Gladstone  bag  .  .  . 
Yes,  all  that  will  certainly  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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to  collect  and  get  into  the   fly.     Still  they  are  more 
than  ten  minutes  overdue. 

CANON. 

(Looking  at  his  watch.)     Only  two  minutes,  my  dear. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Nonsense !  Look  at  the  clock.  They  should  be 
here  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  four,  and  it's  now 
nearly  twenty  minutes  to  five. 

CANON. 

It's  exactly  twenty-seven  minutes  past  four.  The 
clock's  wrong. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Impossible  :  I  set  it  only  half  an  hour  ago. 


CANON. 

(With  a  smile)     I  dare  say  you  put  it  ten  minutes 
forward. 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Yes,  dear :  I  felt  it  must  be  slow. 

CANON. 

(With  a  laugh.}  And  so  it  was,  dear,  so  it  was  ! 
The  clocks  are  all  slow  when  we're  expecting  our  boy  ! 
They'll  be  here  any  moment  now. 
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MRS.    BONINGTON. 

Oh,  Paul,  I  shall  be  glad  when  Ann  and  our  darling 
are  safely  married  ! 

CANON. 

It's  certainly  a  blessing  he  should  have  chosen  such 
a  nice,  simple  girl. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Yes  ...  I  hate  to  think  of  him  living  alone  in 
London.  Men  of  genius  should  always  have  some 
woman  to  take  care  of  them. 

CANON. 

Tut !  Tut  !  Stephen's  quite  able  to  look  after  him- 
self. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

He  lives  in  such  a  beautiful  world  of  his  own  and 
is  so  full  of  romantic  dreams  and  generous  impulses  .  .  . 

CANON. 

Yes,  yes  :  the  boy  has  a  genius  for  getting  into  scrapes. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Paul! 

CANON. 

Well,  dear,  he'll  be  comfortably  settled  down  in 
less  than  six  weeks  now,  and  nothing  very  dreadful 
is  likely  to  happen  in  the  meantime. 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 

No  ...  I  suppose  not — I  hope  not  .  .  .  But  I  shan't 

feel  quite  happy  until  he I   hear  the  carriage  ! 

(She  hurries  to  the  door.) 

CANON. 

It's  only  the  butcher's  cart,  dear. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(As  she  goes  out.)     It's  behind  the  butcher's  cart.     I 
heard  it  quite  plainly.  -(She  goes  out.) 

CANON. 

But,  my  dear,  how  can  you  possibly (Peers  out 

of  the    window.)     Goodness    gracious !     She's    right ! 
Wonderfully  acute  hearing!  .  .  .     And  there  was  no 

mistake  about  the  luggage — four  boxes  and But 

the    boy — where's   the   boy  ?  .  .  .  Evelyn — the    boy's 
not  with  them  .  .  .  (Turns  and  hurries  out.)    Evelyn  .  .  . 

(The  stage  is  empty  for  a  few  moments.    Confused  voices 
are  heard  outside.) 

GENERAL. 

(Outside.)     Never  turned  up    at  the  station.     Most 
extraordinary  !  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Outside.)  .  .  .  but  I  don't  understand  .  .  . 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
(Outside.)    When  last  we  heard  from  him 
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(Enter  MRS.  SINCLAIR,  a  handsome,  masterful,  well- 
preserved,  humorous  woman  of  the  world.  She  is 
followed  by  MRS.  BONINGTON.) 

-he  was  leaving  for  Sheffield. 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 
For  Sheffield  ! 

(ANN  and  GENERAL  SINCLAIR  enter,  followed  by  the 
CANON.  ANN  is  a  cool,  charming,  intensely 
English  girl  of  about  four- and-twenty  ;  GENERAL 
SINCLAIR  a  stiff,  uncompromising  soldier  of  the 
old  school — the  sort  of  man  one  still  sees  praying 
into  his  silk  hat.} 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

It's  an  unlikely  place  for  anyone  to  go  to — let  alone 
a  poet ! 

GENERAL. 

Most  extraordinary  ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Now,  if  he  were  interested  in  cutlery 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
In  cutlery ! 

(MRS.  SINCLAIR  laughs.) 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Knives  and  forks  .  .  . 
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CANON. 

(To  ANN.)     But  didn't  he  settle  to  meet  you  at  the 
station,  Ann  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
And  travel  down  with  you  ? 

ANN. 

Oh  yes ;  but  I  suppose 


GENERAL. 

Everything  was  settled  when  Stephen  dined  with 
us  last  Saturday.  We  were  to  meet  at  Victoria  at 
five  minutes  to  two  at  the  bookstall.  I  made  a  point 
of  leaving  nothing  to  chance — insisted  that  he  should 
make  a  note  of  time  and  place.  I  remember  lending 
him  my  pencil  and  getting  him  a  piece  of  paper, 
as  he  wished  to  scribble  on  his  cuff.  And  then  he 
goes  galavantin'  off  to  Sheffield  and  apparently  forgets 
all  about  us.  Most  extraordinary  ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(With  asperity.)  You  may  be  certain  he  had  some 
very  pressing  engagement  at  Sheffield. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Sheffield  !  (She  laughs.) 

GENERAL. 

I  sincerely  hope  he  had,  Mrs.  Bonington,  I  sincerely 
hope  he  had.  But  I  most  certainly  think  he  should 
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have  sent  us  a  wire  if  he  was  really  unable  to  keep 
his  appointment. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Of  course  he  would  have  done  so  had  circumstances 
permitted. 

GENERAL. 
Humpf !  .  .  . 

(He  moves  to  the  fireplace.     ANN  sits  on  the  sofa, 
the  CANON  standing  behind  her.) 

CANON. 

Depend  upon  it  he'll  be  here  this  evening  or  to- 
morrow morning.  (To  ANN.)  Did  he  tell  you  what 
his  business  in  Sheffield  was  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
(In  a  murmur.^   Sheffield  !  .  .  . 

ANN. 

No.  All  I  got  from  him  was  a  hasty  scribble  the 
day  before  yesterday.  He  said  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
for  Sheffield  at  once  and  hoped  to  be  back  the  following 
day — that  was  yesterday.  There  was  nothing  else. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Surely,  dear! 

ANN. 

(With  a  stare  and  a  laugh.)     Oh  !    I   see  .  .  .    No, 
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mother,  for  once  you're  wrong.     The  usual  raptures 
were  conspicuously  absent  ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Business    at   Sheffield    seems  to  have    crushed    all 
romance  out  of  the  poor  boy! 

ANN. 

Yes,  and  he  signed  his  name  in  full  instead  of  the 
usual  "Don." 

MRS.    BONINGTON. 

Don? 

ANN. 

I've  taken  to  calling  him  Don  lately. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
But  why  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

It  sounds  so  doggy,  Mrs.  Bonington,  doesn't  it  ? 

GENERAL. 

I  once  had  a  dog  called   Don — a  remarkably  fine 
spaniel. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Really,  General  Sinclair !  .  .  . 
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GENERAL. 


I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  lady.  Nothing  was 
further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  insinuate  that  your 
son  has  anything  in  common  with  my  old  dog.  "Ann's 
foolish  nickname  is  taken  from  that  Spanish  fellow — 
what's  his  name  .  .  . 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Don  Juan  ? 

GENERAL. 
Eh? 

ANN. 

(Smiling  reproach  at  her  mother.)  No,  Mrs.  Boning- 
ton,  father  means  Don  Quixote.  I  always  think  there's 
so  much  of  Don  Quixote  about  Stephen. 

CANON. 

I  see  what  you  mean,  my  dear.     Yes  !  Yes  ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

But  Don  Quixote  attacked  windmills  and  did  foolish 
things  like  that. 

ANN. 

Well,  and  isn't  Stephen  always  attacking  wind- 
mills  

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Stephen  ! 
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ANN. 

And  doing  foolish  things  ?    Why,  it's  half  his  charm 
— isn't  it,  mother  ? 
S\ 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

I'm  sure  Mrs.  Bonington  finds  his  own  name  far 
more  appropriate. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh  yes,  indeed !  Our  first  martyr's  character  must 
have  been  so  like  Stephen's  ! 

CANON. 

And — er — what  about  tea,  Evelyn  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  my  dear  friends,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  !  (Rises.) 
Ring  the  bell  at  once,  Paul.  Stephen  not  arriving 
seems  to  have  put  everything  out  of  my  mind.  I'm  so 
sorry  !  Now  I'm  sure  you  want  to  go  to  your  rooms 
and  take  off  your  things.  Tea  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes. 

(MRS.  SINCLAIR  and  ANN  move  to  the  door,  followed 
by  MRS.  BONINGTON.) 

GENERAL. 

(As  they  pass  him.)  You  mentioned  Don  Juan  just 
now,  Ella,  in  reference  to  Stephen's  nickname  .  .  . 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Well? 
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GENERAL. 

I  quite  fail  to  see 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

But  the  connection's  so  obvious  !  Stephen's  a  poet, 
isn't  he  ?  And  I  think  we  may  describe  a  poet  as  a 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  Mrs.  Bonington  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Oh  yes,  indeed. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Well,  and  wasn't  Don  Juan  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  ? 

(She  and  ANN  go  out  laughing^  followed  by  MRS. 
BONINGTON.) 

GENERAL. 

(Following  them.)  H'm  .  .  .  I  always  understood 
that  Don  Juan  was  a — er — a — er (He  goes  out.) 

(The  CANON  picks  up  a  Bradshaw  from  the  table  and 
goes  to  the  window  with  it.) 

CANON. 

(Turning  over  the  pages.)  Sheffield  .  .  .  h'm  .  .  . 
9.29.  Arrives  at  St.  Pancras  1.25.  .  .  .  No.  .  .  .  But 
the  9.35.  That's  it,  of  course.  Arrives  at  2.15.  .  .  .  To 

catch  the  connection  he'll  have  to  wait — let  me  see 

(Turns  over  the  pages.     Enter  ANN.)     My  dear,  you  have 
been  quick  ! 

ANN. 

I've  done   nothing  but  take   off  my  hat — not  even 
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washed  my  hands  or  tidied  my  hair.  I  wanted  to  see 
you  just  a  moment  or  two  before  the  others  came  back. 
.  .  .  You're  not  anxious  or  vexed  about  Stephen,  are 
you  ? 

CANON. 

No,  no,  Ann  ;  not  anxious.  Why  should  I  be  ? 
Certainly  not,  my  dear. 

ANN. 

But  vexed  ? 

CANON. 

Not  on  my  account  or  his  mother's — though  I  think, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  a  little  more  thoughtful 
had  he  let  us  know  he  was  coming  by  a  later  train. 
His  mother's  so  easily  worried  or  disappointed  where 
our  boy's  concerned.  You  see,  now  that  his  work 
keeps  him  in  London,  his  coming  down  here  is  quite 
an  event  in  our  lives.  .  .  .  But  that's  nothing. 

ANN. 

Indeed,  pater,  it's  a  great  deal,  and  I  shall  talk 
seriously  to  Stephen  about  it. 

:  •  - 

V      "CANON. 

You  mustn't  think  of  doing  that,  my  dear  child. 
Stephen  might  imagine  we  had  complained,  and  few 
parents  have  been  blessed  with  a  more  loving  and 
considerate  son.  .  .  .  It's  much  more  to  the  point 
he  should  be  hauled  over  the  coals  for  not  sending 
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you  a  wire  to-day.  That  was  worse  than  thoughtless  : 
it  was  discourteous,  and  not  what  I  should  expect  of 
my  boy. 

ANN. 

Now,  dear  pater,  that's  really  what  I  came  here  to 
talk  to  you  about.  I  saw  just  now  by  your  face  that 
you  were  vexed  with  Stephen,  and  felt  it  was  on  my 
account, 
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I've  often  noticed  that  his  conduct  falls  short  of  the 
perfect  lover's,  and  I  don't  like  that  in  my  son. 

ANN. 

(Sitting  down  and  taking  his  hand.)     Pater. 

CANON. 
My  dear  ? 

ANN. 

Supposing   I'm  impertinent,  will  you  be  very  angry 
with  me  ? 

CANON. 

(Sitting  beside  her.)    My  dear  ! 

ANN. 

For  all  your  love  of  Stephen,  I  don't  think  you  quite 
understand  him. 
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CANON. 

My  dear  ! 

ANN. 

You  say  he's  not  the  perfect  lover.  Nor  is  he — 
judged  by  our  standards.  Father,  for  instance,  finds 
him  altogether  unsatisfactory.  He  compares  him  with 
the  men  he  meets  at  his  club  and  about  town,  and 
Stephen  suffers  terribly  in  the  process.  You  compare 
him,  unconsciously,  with  the  perfect  type  of  English 
gentleman  like  yourself 

CANON. 

My  dear ! 

ANN. 

Unconsciously,  pater  !  And  so  many  things  he  does 
and  leaves  undone  puzzle  you,  don't  they  ?  and  pain 
you.  He  sometimes  writes  very  disrespectfully  about 
the  Church  ;  he  defends  all  sorts  of  impossible  people 
and  things  ;  his  friends  are  often  quite  unpresentable, 
and  he  thinks  nothing  of  introducing  them  to  me — oh, 
the  weirdest  creatures  you  ever  saw  !  And  they're  not 
only  men  ! 

CANON. 

My  dear  ! 

ANN. 

And  he  doesn't  seem  to  understand  the  little 
amenities  of  life.  Quite  lately  he  came  to  dine  with  us 
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in   regulation  dress-clothes  down  to  the  waist.     The 
rest  of  him  was  in  blue  serge. 

CANON. 
My  dear ! 

ANN. 

Afterwards  I  talked  to  him  about  it,  because  father 
was  so  dreadfully  put  out,  and  he  explained  that  he 
had  given  away  his  dress  trousers  to  a  needy  friend  in 
mistake  for  his  serge  ones.  There  had  been  no  time 
to  repair  the  error,  so  he  thought,  as  he  hadn't  noticed 
the  difference  in  colour,  nobody  else  would. 

CANON. 
My  dear ! 

ANN. 

And,  do  you  know,  he  never  gave  me  an  engagement 
ring  till  I  asked  him  for  it,  and  then  he  told  me  he  had 
bought  a  wedding-ring  at  the  same  time  to  save  the 
bother  of  going  twice  to  the  shop  ! 

CANON. 
My  dear  ! 

ANN. 

Yes,  pater  ;  but  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  Just 
this:  that  we  who  are  small  exaggerate  the  value  of 
these  little  things  which  Stephen  is  too  big  to  consider. 
Do  you  realise  that  he's  not  thirty  and  yet  famous  as 
a  poet  and  thinker  wherever  English  is  read  ?  .  .  .  At 
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first  I  was  foolish  and  ungrateful  enough  to  wish  him 
a  little  more  like  other  people.  But  I  soon  got  over 
that.  I'm  so  proud  of  him  that  I'm  proud  even  of 
what  those  other  people  call  his  shortcomings,  and 
I  wouldn't  have  him  different  for  anything  in  the 
world. 

CANON. 

(Affectionately.)     My  dear  .  . 

ANN. 

So  you  must  never  be  vexed  with  him  on  my  account, 
pater. 

CANON. 

My  dear,  God  has  been  very  good  to  his  mother  and 
me  in  giving  our  boy  into  your  care  .  .  . 

(MRS.  BONINGTON  enters  and  bustles  up  to  the  others.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Why,  Ann,  you  have  been  quick  !  All  this  time  I've 
been  trying  to  persuade  your  mother  not  to  change  till 
dinner. 

ANN. 

(Rising.)  Oh,  I'm  not  nearly  ready.  You  see,  I  had 
to  run  down  and  catch  the  pater  to  tell  him  what  a 
lucky  girl  I  am. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
(Kissing  her.)      Dear  child  ! 
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CANON. 

And  the  pater's  bound  to  say  that  he  thinks 
Stephen's  the  larger  slice  of  luck. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
But  really,  Paul,  I  must  say  I  don't  see 

ANN. 

No,  no,  mater — he  doesn't  either.  But  he  can't  help 
saying  these  things  :  he's  such  an  incurably  gallant 
person  !  .  .  .  Now  I  must  really  run  away  or  mother'll 
be  down  before  I've  tidied  myself — and  I'm  dying  for 
a  cup  of  tea  !  (She  goes  out.) 


CANON. 

What  a  dear  child  that  is  ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(With  sudden  anxiety.)  Oh,  Paul,  I  don't  like  it  at  all  ! 
I  feel  certain  that  something  has  happened  to  our 
darling. 

CANON. 

Oh,  nonsense  !  nonsense  !  Most  likely  he  overslept 
himself  this  morning  and  missed  the  train  he  should 
have  caught.  He'll  arrive  before  dinner,  and  in  a 
properly  repentant  frame  of  mind,  I  hope. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Why   repentant  ?     You're   as   ridiculous  as  General 
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Sinclair.    What  has  the  poor  boy  done,  I  should  like 
to  know? 

CANON. 

Well,  the  very  least  he  should  have  done,  if  he  really 
was  detained  in  Sheffield 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(In  almost  tearful  agitation.)  Detained  !  Of  course 
he  was  detained  !  I  only  hope  and  pray  he  wasn't 
forcibly  detained  by  some  dreadful  accident  .  .  . 

^ 

CANON. 

Now,  Evelyn,  I  think  it's  very  wicked  indeed  of  you 
even  to  suggest  such  things.  It  shows  a  lamentable 
lack  of  faith  and  trust  and  self-control. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
(In  a  repentant  voice.)     Oh,  Paul !  .  .  . 

CANON. 

Let  us  always  be  on  our  guard  against  forgetting  that 
our  boy  is  as  much  in  God's  hand  when  he  is  far  away 
from  us  as  under  this  roof. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  will  try  not  to  forget  it  again,  Paul. 

CANON. 

I  know  you  will,  my  love  ;  I  know  you  will  .... 
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(.4  maid-servant  enters  with  the  tea-things.} 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(To  the  maid.)  When  you  light  the  fire  in  Mr.  Stephen's 
room,  Fanny,  I  should  like  you  to  hang  his  pyjamas  in 
front  of  it. 

MAID. 
Very  well,  ma'am. 

CANON. 

But  he'll  bring  his  own  pyjamas  with  him. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Perhaps,  dear,  you'll  allow  me  to  settle  these  little 
matters  for  myself.  I  always  keep  fresh  sleeping  things 
and  underclothing  for  him  at  home. 

CANON. 
Quite  so.    Quite  so.    I  didn't  understand.    Excellent ! 

(Enter  MRS.  SINCLAIR  and  the  GENERAL.  The  maid 
stands  aside  as  they  come  into  the  room;  then 
goes  out.) 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Ah,  delicious  !  (She  sits  down  near  the  fireplace.)  My 
dear  Canon,  I  don't  know  when  I  wanted  a  cup  of  tea 
more  or  deserved  it  better  ! 

(The  GENERAL  lets  himself  down  beside  MRS. 
BONINGTON.) 
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CANON. 

You  always  deserve  the  good  things  of  this  life,  Mrs. 
Sinclair.  (He  takes  a  cup  of  tea  from  his  wife,  who  is  con- 
versing with  the  GENERAL.)  But  why  particularly  now  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

For  my  persistent  cheerfulness  under  trying  condi- 
tions. 

(The  CANON  goes  to  her  with  tea  and  cakes,  &c.) 

CANON. 

Well,  here's  your  reward.  (Hands  her  tea.) 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Thank  you.  .  .  .  You  see,  since  we  started  from 
London  I've  been  in  dreadful  company — my  husband 
righteously  annoyed,  Ann  romantically  subdued,  and  all 
because  of  our  runaway  poet !  But  I  never  once  re- 
laxed a  bright  smile  or  stopped  pleasantly  talking  except 
in  the  tunnels. 

CANON. 

I  agree  :  it  must  have  been  most  trying. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
(With  a  laugh.)     Now,  Canon  ! 


r 

CANON. 

Sugar  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
No,  thank  you. 

^^tPMI       " 
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CANON. 

(Offering  the  stand  with  cakes,  &c.)     What  will  you 
have  ? 


MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Bread  and  butter,  please.  .  .  .  Hush !  .  .  .  (She 
lowers  her  voice  and  indicates  the  GENERAL  and  MRS. 
BONINGTON.)  Two  people  each  trying  to  ride  a  special 
hobby — gout  and  Stephen.  Listen  ! 

GENERAL. 

A  sad  trial  for  me,  Mrs.  Bonington  ;  and  my  tempera- 
ment is  unhappily  so  nicely  balanced  that  even  a  slight 
attack  entails  severe  mental  depression. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  but  you  shouldn't  give  way  like  that !  You 
should  always  tell  yourself  that  things  might  be  far 
worse  than  they  are.  That's  a  rule  I  impressed  on  my 
boy  since  he  was  in  petticoats — and  you  know  how 
sweet-tempered  he  is  ! 

GENERAL. 

(Frigidly.}  I  was  not  alluding  to  temper,  Mrs. 
Bonington,  but  to  mental  depression. 

(MRS.  SINCLAIR  breaks  into  a  peal  of  laughter.) 
Really,  Ella !  .  .  , 

(ANN  enters.) 
3 
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ANN. 
Am  I  too  late  for  the  joke  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

It's    nothing,   dear.     Only  Mrs.    Bonington    doesn't 
approve  of  your  father's  euphemisms. 

GENERAL. 

Euphemisms ! 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Why,  I  don't  ei 


; 


even  know  what  a  eu— euphemism  is  ! 

(They  all  laugh  except  the  GENERAL  and  MRS. 
BONINGTON.  ANN  s#s  down  beside  her  mother 
and  the  CANON  fetches  her  tea,  &c.) 


CANON. 

How  would  you  describe  a  euphemism,  Mrs.  Sinclair  ? 


Mr 

1 


MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

In  its  present  connection  as  a  most  disgraceful  fib. 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(In  a  deeply  agitated  voice :  they  all  start.)     Oh,  Paul — 
Paul  .  .  . 

CANON. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  I  see  now  why  Stephen  went  to  Sheffield  !     It's 
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that  dreadful  strike  you  were  reading  about  in  The 
Times  this  morning.  .  .  .  You  know  how  interested 
he  always  is  in  strikes,  and  he  takes  in  the  Daily 

News.  .  .  . 

CANON. 
But,  my  love 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  it's  dreadful !  I  do  wish  he  wouldn't  mix  himself 
up  in  that  sort  of  thing  !  I  can't  think  why  he  does 
it.  ...  And  he'll  have  gone  to  one  of  those  fresh-air 
^meetings  in  the  street  with  flags  and  crowds  of  roughs. 
.  .  .  There  are  always  free  fights,  and  the  police 
interfere  for  protection  of  the  traffic.  Oh,  I  feel  certain 
he  must  have  got  hurt,  or  they've  taken  him  in  custody 
for  defending  some  poor  woman.  .  .  . 

CANON. 

But  the  strike  I  read  about 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

He  may  be  lying  wounded  in  a  hospital  ward,  and 
they  don't  know  who  the  poor  boy  is.  ...  Or  they've 
put  him  in  prison  and  forbidden  him  to  let  us  know  !  .  .  . 
We  must  do  something,  Paul.  .  .  .  Oh,  General,  you're 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  won't  you 

GENERAL. 

(Amazed,  indignant.}     I,  Mrs.  Bonington  ! 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 

You've  done  a  lot  of  fighting  when  you  were  a  younger 
man,  and 


: 


CANON. 

My  dear  Evelyn,  the  strike  I  read  about  was  not  at 
Sheffield,  but  at  Newcastle. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Newcastle.  ...  I  am  relieved.  (In  her  ordinary 
voice.)  Won't  you  have  another  cup  of  tea,  Mrs. 
Sinclair  ? 


MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

(Struggling  with  laughter.)  Not  till  you  apologise  to  my 
husband  for  suggesting  that  he  took  part  in  street 
brawls.  Look  at  him.  He  can  scarcely  contain  his 
righteous  indignation ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  but  I'm  sure  I  never  dreamt  of  suggesting  such 
a  thing ! 

GENERAL. 

(Solemnly.)  I  saw  active  service  in  Zululand,  Mrs. 
Bonington,  and  I  commanded  a  Brigade  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

How  very  interesting  !  I  often  wish  Stephen  had 
been  a  soldier. 
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GENERAL. 

Humpf  !  (There's  a  general  titter.) 


MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Amende  honorable !  I'll  certainly  have  a  cup  of  tea 
after  that. 

(The  CANON  fetches  it  for  her.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Now,  Ann,  my  dear,  if  you  want  any  more  tea,  you 
must  sit  here  and  help  yourself  (she  rises),  and  look  after 
the  General.  I've  got  something  to  show  you — a  little 
surprise  treat  that  I've  kept  for  to-day. 

(She  goes  up   to   the  table  at  the  back.     ANN  rises. 
The  CANON  and  MRS.  SINCLAIR  talk  together.) 

ANN. 

How  exciting  !  (Sits  in  MRS.  BONINGTON'S  chair.) 
Daddy,  some  more  tea  ? 

GENERAL. 
Thank  you.  my  dear. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Coming  forward  with  a  casket  in  her  hand.)  It's  in 
this  silver  casket  and  tied  up  with  pink  silk  ribbons. 
Can  you  guess  ? 

ANN. 

No,  mater. 
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MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

(Aside  to  the  CANON.)  Is  your  wife  going  to  read  us 
choice  extracts  from  your  old  love-letters  ? 

(The  CANON  smiles  and  shakes  his  head.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

In  here  are  twenty-eight  photographs  of  Stephen. 
I've  had  him  taken  every  year  on  his  birthday  since  he 
was  one  year  old  ! 

(The  GENERAL  puts  down  his  cup  with  a  grunt  of 
disgust.) 

ANN. 

Oh,  how  delightful !  What  a  perfectly  ripping 
idea!  Mother,  why  didn't  you  think  of  doing  the 
same  with  me  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

To  be  quite  frank,  the  result  would  have  hardly  made 
up  for  the  trouble.  You  were  a  peculiarly  plain  child. 

(ANN  laughs.) 

CANON. 

Is  that  possible  ? 

ANN. 
Thank  you,  pater. 

CANON. 

"  Matre  pulchra,  filia  pulchrior ! '' 
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GENERAL. 

Oh — ah — quite  so — quite  so.  ... 

s 

[RS.  BONINGTON. 

(Taking  out  a  packet  of  photos  and  untying  the  ribbon.} 
I  had  them  taken  to  illustrate  his  biography,  Number 
>ne,  dear. 

ANN. 

Oh,  what  a  darling  !    What  heavenly  little  legs ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Do  you  notice,  dear,  how  the  sweet  little  toes  of  his 
left  foot  are  all  curled  in  ?  (Takes  a  magnifying  glass 
from  the  casket.)  You  can  see  them  plainly  with  the 
magnifying  glass.  He  weighed — I've  written  it  behind 
the  photo — twenty-one  pounds.  .  .  .  Pass  it  to  your 
father.  General,  when  you've  finished  with  it,  will 
you  give  it  to  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

(The  GENERAL  stares  stonily  before  him.) 


Number  one,  daddy.  (Passes  him  the  photo.) 

GENERAL. 

H'm — yes.  .  .  .  Remarkably  little  hair. 

RS.  BONINGTON. 

(Indignantly.)     But  you're  quite  mistaken,  General ! 

here's  a  lot  of  hair  through  the  magnifying  glass. 
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GENERAL. 

(Refusing  the  glass.)  Thank  you,  I'll  take  it  on  trust. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  enough  hair  on  his  head  to-day. 
Ought  to  have  it  cut  occasionally.  .  .  .  D'you  want 
this,  Ella? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Of  course. 

(With  an  ill-tempered  grunt  the  GENERAL  gets  up  and 
passes  behind  the  others  to  his  wife.    He  gives  her 
the  photo,  and  then  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
>lace.) 

ANN. 

(Looking  at  the  second  photo.}  And  what  a  dainty 
little  frock  ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Confidentially.}     I've  kept  that  for  you,  dear.  .  .  . 

ANN. 

(Puzzled.}     For  me  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(As  before.}  Yes,  for  you.  I've  kept  all  his  baby 
clothes  for  his  wife. 

ANN. 

(Embarrassed.}     Oh — oh.  ...  I  see.  .  .  . 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 


My  dear  (presses  Ann's  hand),  how  I  long  for  the 
time  ! 

ANN. 

What  a  big  boy  he's  become  in  the  next  photo  ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Pass  number  two  to   the  General.     (Looks  round.) 
Where  - 

*          *~- 


GENERAL. 

I  —  er  —  felt  rather  cold  over  there. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Cold  ?     Dear  me  !     (To  Ann.}     I  hope  you're  warm 
enough,  my  dear  ? 

ANN. 

Oh,  quite,  thank  you.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Stephen  at  two  years  old,  General. 

GENERAL. 

H'm  —  thank  you.  (Gives  it  to  his  wife.) 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Certainly  a  charming  frock. 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  did  every  stitch  of  it  myself.  I  did  all  the  smock- 
ing, and  ran  in  all  the  little  tucks,  and  embroidered 
the  whole  frock. 


MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Wonderful  woman  !    I  bought  all  Ann's  baby  clothes 
at  the  sales. 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Did  you  really  ?  .  .  .  (The  maid  enters  with  a  letter  on 
a  salver.)    Yes,  Fanny  ? 

MAID. 
(To  Canon.)    A  letter,  sir. 

CANON. 

For  me  ?  .  .  .  (Takes  the  letter.     The  maid  goes  out.) 
Will  you  excuse  me  ?     It's  marked  immediate. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Taking  up  a  photo.)     And  there  he  is  in  his  first  pair 
of  trousers  ! 

ANN. 

Did  you  make  those  as  well  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

No,  dear.     I  only  let  in  the  little  side-pockets.    The 
dear  little  fellow  was  so  anxious  to  have  them. 
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CANON. 

(Looks  up  from  the  letter  with  horror  on  his  face.)  What 
does  it  mean  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Paul  .  .  .  What  is  it  ?     What's  the  matter  ? 

CANON. 

Nothing,  dear,  nothing.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Springing  to  her  feet.)  It's  about  Stephen — I  see  it  in 
your  face.  .  .  .  (Clutching  his  arm.)  Is  he  dead  ?  .  .  . 

CANON. 

No — no — no.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
For  God's  sake  tell  me  !  ...  Give  me  the  letter. 

CANON. 
It's  all  a  mistake — it  must  be  a  mistake.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

The  letter.  .  .  .  (She  takes  it  from  him,  holds  it  in 
a  trembling  hand,  and  reads.  The  others  stare  at  her 
in  silence)  No — no — no  !  It's  not  true  !  .  .  .  It's  a  lie 
— a  wicked  lie  !  ... 

ANN. 

Pater,  please  let  me  know.  .  .  . 
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CANON. 
My  dear,  it's  some  hideous  mistake. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  tell  you  it's  a  lie  !  Who  is  Albert  Thompsett  ? 
Who  is  his  wife  ? 

CANON. 

His  wife  was  your  companion  before  she  married — 
Miss  Ellison. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(A  note  of  fear  in  her  voice.)  That  girl  .  .  .  that 
girl  !  .  .  . 

X 

ANN. 

Give  me  the  letter,  please.  (MRS.  BONINGTON  gives  it 
to  her.  She  reads  it,  then  looks  up  and  says  in  a  quiet 
voice.)  This  man — Albert  Thompsett — writes  from 
Sheffield  to  say  that  Stephen  has  run  away  with  his 
wife. 

GENERAL. 
What! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

My  poor  child  !     (Goes  to  her  and  takes  her  hand.) 

ANN. 

(Proudly.)     But  of  course  it's  not  true.     We  all  know 
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it's  some  mistake.     It  could  never  be  true.     I  know 
Stephen  too  well. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Seizing  her  hand  and  kissing  it.)  God  bless  you, 
dear !  God  bless  you  !  I  might  have  known  that 
you'd  never  believe  such  things  of  my  boy  !  .  .  . 

ANN. 

I  wouldn't  believe  if  Stephen  himself  told  me  he  had 
done  it. 

GENERAL. 

That's  all  very  well,  my  dear.  But  we  can't  leave 
it  at  that.  (To  the  CANON.)  No  indeed,  sir !  We 
must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  at  once.  ...  I  sincerely 
trust  it  is  a  mistake.  What  does  this  man — Thompson 
— say  ?  May  I  see  the  letter  ? 

CANON. 

Give  it  to  your  father,  Ann. 

GENERAL. 

(Glancing  at  the  letter.)  H'm.  .  .  .  Thompsett — not 
Thompson— Albert  Thompsett.  (Reads.)  "SiR,— I 
beg  to  inform  you,  in  case  you  do  not  already  know, 
that  on  arriving  home  yesterday,  after  a  few  days' 
absence,  I  discovered  that  my  wife  had  left  me,  and 
on  making  inquiries,  learned  that  she  was  accompanied 
by  your  son.  If  you  have  any  light  to  throw  on  this 
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matter,  I  must  trouble  you  to  do  so  immediately,  as 
I  intend  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor  without 
delay. — Yours  faithfully,  ALBERT  THOMPSETT." 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  how  dare  he  ! 

GENERAL. 

This  is  a  very  serious  business,  sir.  .  .  .  What  do 
you  know  of  this  man  Thompson — or  .  .  .  er — 
Thompsett  ? 

CANON. 

Very  little.  I  believe  he  was  once  a  soldier.  He's 
a  commercial  traveller  now,  and  a  militant  Noncon- 
formist. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  that  letter  was  a  lie  ? 

GENERAL. 

(To  the  Canon.)  And  to  your  knowledge  he  is  quite 
sane  ? 

CANON. 
Yes. 

GENERAL. 

H'm.  .  .  .  And  now  as  regards  his  wife.  You 
say 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 


(Volubly  and  venomously.)  I  never  liked  her  from 
the  first.  She  always  seemed  to  me  a  designing  and 
deceitful  girl,  and  not  quite  a  lady.  I  would  have  got 
rid  of  her  long  before  I  did  if  it  hadn't  been  that 
Stephen  first  of  all 

ANN. 

Stephen  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  mean,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  I 

GENERAL. 

No,  no  ;  you  mentioned  your  son.  I  must  trouble 
you  to  tell  me  what  he  had  to  do  with  this  person. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

You're  not  presiding  over  a  court-martial,  Bertram. 
...  I  think  it  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  Canon 
were  to  tell  us,  without  interruptions,  what  he  knows 
of  this  Mrs.  Thompsett.  .  .  .  She  was  in  your  service 
before  she  married,  wasn't  she  ? 

CANON. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  my  wife  engaged  her 
as  a  companion  on  Stephen's  recommendation.  .  .  . 

GENERAL. 
Ah  !  . 
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CANON. 

I  may  also  say  that  she  was  cordially  recommended 
by  a  great  friend  of  Stephen,  Father  Cavendish,  a 
devoted  worker  among  the  poorer  classes  in  London. 
She  was  an  orphan  at  the  time,  and  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  Her  parents,  I  believe,  were  gentle- 
people.  .  .  .  Naturally  we  asked  no  better  references 
than  my  son's  and  his  friend's.  .  .  .  And  I'm  bound  to 
say  that  I  always  considered  her  a  quiet,  ladylike 
girl. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  saw  through  her  from  the  beginning — I  disliked 
her  at  once — I  knew  she  was  deceitful  and 

CANON. 

Evelyn,  it's  grossly  unfair  of  you  to  say  that !  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Unfair  !  Hasn't  she  proved  herself  now  all  I  thought 
her,  and  more  ? 

GENERAL. 

Why  now,  Mrs.  Bonington  ?  I  understood  you  to 
repudiate  this  man's  accusation  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Yes  !     It's  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end ! 

GENERAL. 

Then  I  fail  to  see  how 
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MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

That  will  do,  Bertram.  (To  the  Canon.)  Do  you 
know  why  Stephen  wished  you  to  employ  this  girl  ? 

CANON. 

He  had  no  other  reason  than  her  poverty,  so  far  as  I 
know,  Mrs.  Sinclair.  .  .  .  He  is  very  sympathetic  with 
anyone  in  distress. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

He  was  always  so  kind-hearted — even  as  a  little 
fellow.  He  used  to  give  away  his  pennies  to  people 
in  the  street.  There  was  an  old  man  from  the  Union 
who  used  to  pick  up  cigarette-ends,  and  Stephen — he 
can't  have  been  more  than  five — went  to  a  tobacconist 
and  bought  him  some  cigarettes  with  all  the  money  he 
had.  .  .  . 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

(Gravely.)  That  was  very  nice  of  him.  (To  the  Canon.) 
Then  you  never  heard  how  he  first  came  to  meet  the 
girl,  or  what  his  relations  with  her — I  mean  whether 
his  interest  in  her  was  anything  more  than — er — 
philanthropic  ? 

CANON. 

No. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

And  she  left  you  to  marry  this  man  Thompsett  ? 
4 
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CANON. 

(Hesitating.)   She  left  us  after  about  six  months  .  . 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
And  then  she  married  ...  I  see. 

CANON. 

She  first  went  into  employment — a  clerkship  I  found 
her  in  London.  .  .  .  She  never  quite  got  on  with  my 
wife. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Oh  .  .  .  you  dismissed  her  ? 

CANON. 

No,  not  that.  .  .  .  We  made  excuses  to  part  with 
her. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Why? 

CANON. 

My  wife  imagined  .  .  .  she  was  in  love  with 
Stephen.  .  .  . 

GENERAL. 
Ah! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

I  see.  .  .  .  And  Stephen  gave  you  anxiety  ? 
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CANON. 

Stephen  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

You  were  afraid  that  Stephen  might  wish  to  marry 
her? 

CANON. 
No,  I  assure  you 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Stephen  would  never  have  dreamt  of  marrying  a  girl 
of  that  sort.     She  wasn't  even  a  lady. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
And  yet,  Mrs.  Bonington,  are  you  quite  sure  that 


GENERAL. 

(Peremptorily.)  That's  quite  enough,  Ella,  quite 
enough.  It  is  useless  to  pursue  this — er — unsavoury 
matter  any  further  ...  at  present.  (To  the  Canon.}  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  sir,  that  it  is  highly 
improper  for  my  daughter  to  remain  any  longer  in  this 
house.  .  .  .  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  next  train  leaves 
for  London  ? 

(The  CANON  looks  at  his  watch;  MRS.  SINCLAIR 
rises  and  puts  her  arm  round  ANN.  MRS. 
BONINGTON  stares  in  piteous  appeal  from  MRS. 
SINCLAIR  to  the  GENERAL.) 

May  I  ring  ?     I  should  like  our  luggage  re-packed  at 
once.  (He  rings.) 


.., 
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CANON. 
The  next  train  leaves  at  six-forty. 

GENERAL. 

Thank  you.  That  gives  us  ample  time.  Will  you 
kindly  send  for  a  fly  to  take  us  to  the  station  ? 

(The  maid  enters.) 

CANON. 

Will  you  see  that  General,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Sinclair's 
boxes  are  packed  at  once,  and  send  for  a  fly  to  meet 
the  six-forty  ? 

MAID. 
Yes,  sir.  (She  goes  out.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

You  don't  mean  this  ? — you're  not  going  ?  .  .  .  Ann 
— Mrs.  Sinclair 

GENERAL. 

We  deeply  regret  the  necessity,  Mrs.  Bonington,  but 
surely  you  can  see  for  yourself 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

No — no — no  !  .  .  .  Mrs.  Sinclair,  you  don't  believe 
that  Stephen  has  done  this  ?  .  .  . 

(.4  pause,     MRS.  SINCLAIR  is  silent.) 
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Ann — Ann — you  said  you  wouldn't  believe  it — oh,  you 
can't  believe  it 

ANN. 

No,  Mrs.  Bonington,  I  don't  believe  it. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Ah  !     I  knew 


GENERAL. 

Ann,  you  must  be  guided  by  your  father  and  mother. 
We  only  mean  what  is  best  for  you,  and 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Turning  savagely  on  him.)  Yes — you — you  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  hear  the  worst  of  Stephen  !  You 
always  hated  him  because  you  knew  he  was  far  above 
you.  .  .  .  He's  a  better  man  than  you — and  you  hate 
him — and  you  want  to  ruin  him.  You  know  he's 
innocent  as  well  as  I  do 

CANON. 

Hush,  Evelyn.  .  .  .  Hush,  my  dear.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

And  you  stand  by  and  let  them  drag  your  son 
through  the  mud  !  You  coward !  Why  don't  you 
defend  him  ? 

CANON. 

How  can  I  ? 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 

You  don't  mean  that  you  too Oh,  Paul,  you've 

broken  my  heart  !  .  .  . 

(She  bursts  into  tears.    ANN  turns  and  walks  to  the 
window.     A  pause.) 

ANN. 

(With  a  cry.)     Stephen  ! 

(She  points  out  of  the  window.) 

(A  general  exclamation.     The  CANON  hurries  to  the 
window.    MRS.  BONINGTON  rises.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(In  a  whisper.)     My  boy.  .  .  .  (Defiantly  and  trium- 
phantly.)    Now  we  shall  see  ! 

CANON. 

But  who's  that  in  the  carriage  ?     Why 


ANN. 

It's  not ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Paul !     (She  rushes  to  the  window.)    Oh — no — no- 

ANN. 

Is  that  Mrs.  Thompsett  with  him  ? 

GENERAL. 

What! 
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CANON. 
Yes    ... 

MRS.    BONINGTON. 

What  does  it  mean?  .  .  . 

GENERAL. 

This  is  abominable — an   outrage  !     We   must  leave 
this  house  at  once.     Ella — Ann  !  .  .  . 

ANN. 

I  must  first  speak  to  Stephen. 

GENERAL. 
I  forbid  it ! 

ANN. 

Then  I  must  disobey  you. 

(He  stares  at  her  in  speechless  fury.  A  pause.  Then 
the  door  opens,  and  STEPHEN  BONINGTON  appears, 
leading  the  shrinking  form  of  ELIZABETH  THOMP- 
SETT.  STEPHEN  is  a  preposterously  handsome 
young  man  of  about  nine-and-twenty ;  ELIZABETH 
a  frail,  pretty,  ana mic- loo king  girl  some  six  or 
seven  years  his  junior.) 

STEPHEN. 

.  My  poor  child,  don't  be  afraid.     It's  all  right.     They 
won't  eat  you.  .  .  . 
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ELIZABETH. 
But— but 

STEPHEN. 

You're  quite  safe  now.  (Leads  her  in.)  How  de  do, 
Mrs.  Sinclair  ?  .  .  .  Hullo,  Ann  !  .  .  .  Mother,  here's 
Mrs.  Thompsett. 

(They  all  stare  at  him  in  speechless  amazement.) 

ELIZABETH. 

(In  a  faint  voice).     Oh.  .  .  .  I — I 


(She  staggers  and  reels  away  from  him.  STEPHEN 
catches  her  in  his  arms.) 

STEPHEN. 

I  think  she's  fainted,  poor  girl  ...  I'd  better  lay 
her  on  the  sofa.  (Takes  her  in  his  arms  and  carries  her 
to  the  sofa.)  You  see,  she  had  a  bad  fright  at  the 
station.  .  .  .  (He  kneels  beside  her  and  unfastens  her 
collar.)  Caught  sight  of  her  husband  getting  out 
of  the  same  train  as  ours.  .  .  .  Mother,  have  you  any 
smelling-salts  ?  .  .  . 

GENERAL. 

How — how  dare  you,  sir? 

(STEPHEN  looks  up  in  surprise.  Suddenly  MRS. 
SINCLAIR  sits  down  and  bursts  in  peals  of  uncon- 
trollable laughter.) 
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GENERAL. 

(Severely.)     Ella ! 

STEPHEN. 
You  seem  to  be  very  much  amused,  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

M-Mrs.  Bqnington — Ann — I'm  r-really  very  sorry  .  .  . 
I  couldn't  help  myself. — The  colossal  impertinence  ! 
(Starts  laughing  again.)  It's  anything  b-but  a  1-laughing 
m-matter.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(Who  has  been  unfastening  the  collar  and  top  buttons  of 
ELIZABETH'S  blouse.)  I  agree  with  you.  A  poor  girl  half 
dead  with  exhaustion  and  fright  wouldn't  strike  every- 
one as  a  humorous  object.  (To  the  GENERAL.)  Kindly 
hand  me  that  fan  on  the  mantelpiece. 

GENERAL. 

Sir? 

STEPHEN. 

That  fan  behind  you  on  the  mantelpiece — and  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  ring  for  cold  water? 

GENERAL. 

How  dare  you,  sir  ? 

STEPHEN. 
(Rising.)     What   on   earth  d'you  mean  ?    That's  the 
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second  time  you've  asked  me  that  absurd  question. 
(Fetches  the  fan  for  himself  and  starts  fanning  ELIZABETH.) 
What's  the  matter  with  you  all  ?  Mother— Ann,  can't 
one  of  you  help  this  poor  child  ?  .  .  . 

ELIZABETH. 


(Stirs  and  moans.)     Oh  ...  I — what — what 

STEPHEN. 

She's  coming  to !  (Kneels.)  Now,  that's  better — 
that's  much  better.  .  .  .  (She  clutches  his  hand  with  a 
gasp.  He  talks  to  her  and  soothes  her  like  a  child.)  It's  all 
right,  dear — it's  all  right  .  .  .  Hush — hush.  .  .  . 

ELIZABETH. 

(In  a  terrified  voice,  clinging  to  him.)  Has  he  followed 
us  ?  ...  He's  not  here  ? — Oh,  you  won't  let  him  come 
— you  won't  let  him  come  ? 

STEPHEN. 

No,  no ;  no,  no.  .  .  .  You're  quite  safe,  quite  safe.  He 
didn't  follow  us — he  didn't  even  see  us,  and  he  can't 
come  here  unless  we  let  him — and  you  may  be  sure  we 
won't  do  that.  .  .  .  (To  MRS.  BONINGTON.)  Please  under- 
stand, mother,  should  Mr.  Thompsett  call,  send  for  me 
at  once.  (To  ELIZABETH.)  Now  you  mustn't  be  a  silly 
girl  and  look  so  scared.  You're  at  home,  safely  at  home 
— and  we're  all  your  friends  here.  .  .  .  Come  now, 
won't  you  try  to  sit  up  ?  ... 
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(ELIZABETH   half  sits  up,  then  bursts  out  crying  on 
his  shoulder.) 

STEPHEN. 

Hush,  hush  .  .  . 

ELIZABETH. 

Oh  .  .  .  you're  so — good — so  good.  (He  takes  out  his 
handkerchief  and  dries  her  face.  She  feels  at  her  open 
collar  and  blouse.)  It's — it's  all  undone  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

I  had  to  open  your  collar.  .  .  .  D'you  know,  you 
took  it  into  your  head  to  faint  a  minute  ago  ? 

ELIZABETH. 

(Whose  hands  tremble  so  that  she  can't  fasten  her  blouse.) 
I— I  can't  ... 

STEPHEN. 

(Fastening  the  blouse.)  Never  mind.  .  .  .  Oh,  you 
girls,  with  your  hooks  and  eyes  and  pins  !  (Pricks  his 
finger.)  Confound ! 

GENERAL. 

(Handing  him  the  letter  from  the  mantelpiece.)  Perhaps 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  glance  at  that  letter.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(Reads  it.)  Whew  !  that  accounts  for  it  then  !  .  .  . 
(To  MRS.  SINCLAIR.)  I  see  why  you  laughed  just  now  ! 
By  Jove,  with  your  sense  of  humour  it  was  most 
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excusable  !  .  .  .  But  you're  quite  right,  Mrs.  Sinclair ; 
this  isn't  a  laughing  matter.  .  .  .  (To  the  GENERAL.) 
Thompsett  wrote  this  before  he  knew  I  was  bringing 
his  wife  here.  He  received  my  letter  this  morning 
telling  him  where  I  was  taking  her,  and  has  evidently 
followed  us.  T&is  lady  and  I  had  to  spend  last  night 
at  Kettering.  But  he's  quite  right  in  what  he  says  :  I 
have  taken  Mrs.  Thompsett  away  from  him,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  explain  later  on.  (Puts  the  letter  into  his 
pocket.)  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  get  this  poor  child 
to  bed  with  a  hot-water  bottle  and  a  cup  of  tea  and 
something  nice  to  eat.  .  .  .  That's  where  you  come  in, 
mother. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  won't  have  that  person  in  my  house. 

(With  a  cry  ELIZABETH  rises  unsteadily  to  her  feet  and 
clings  on  to  STEPHEN'S  arm.) 

STEPHEN. 
Are  you  speaking  of  Mrs.  Thompsett,  mother  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Yes,  I  am.  I  won't  have  her  in  my  house.  She  must 
leave  it  at  once — at  once ! 

STEPHEN. 

I  think  you  will  be  very  sorry  for  having  said  that, 
mother.  Of  course,  it's  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
take  Mrs.  Thompsett  away  now.  She's  far  too  ill. 
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Besides  that,  her  husband  is  in  the  village.  ...  I  don't 
suppose  there's  a  spare  bedroom,  so  we  shall  have  to 
put  her  in  mine. 

GENERAL. 
Good  God! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
I  won't  have  it !  I  won't  have  it ! 

CANON. 

I  can't  allow  this,  Stephen. 

ELIZABETH. 
Take  me  away — take  me  away  ... 

STEPHEN. 

(Fiercely.)  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  Can't  you 
see  for  yourself,  father,  that  Mrs.  Thompsett  is  hardly 
able  to  stand  on  her  feet? 

ELIZABETH. 
No — you  must  take  me  away 

STEPHEN. 

Now,  now,  don't  be  such  a  silly  girl !  You've  got  to 
eat  something  and  get  straight  into  bed,  and  have  a 
long,  sound  sleep,  and  wake  up  a  different  person. 
That's  what  you've  got  to  do.  Come  along.  .  .  . 

(He  puts  his  arm  round  her  and  leads  her  towards  the 
door.) 
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MRS.    BONINGTON. 

(Wildly.)    Stephen ! 

STEPHEN. 

All  right,  mother.  Please  don't  worry.  I'll  be  down 
in  a  minute  or  two.  .  .  .  Just  tell  them  in  the  kitchen 
to  have  some  tea  made  and  sent  up  to  my  bedroom  as 
quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  (To  ELIZABETH.)  And  what 
would  you  like  to  eat  ?  (She  murmurs  something.)  Oh, 
nonsense  !  You're  going  to  have  two  eggs.  That's  it ! 
And  two  eggs,  mother,  and  plenty  of  buttered  toast.  .  .  . 
(To  ELIZABETH,  who  whispers  something.)  It's  all  right, 
little  girl— it's  all  right.  .  .  . 

(They  go  out  together.      The  others  stare  after  them  in 
dumbfounded  silence.) 

(END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT.) 


THE  SECOND  ACT 


THE   SECOND  ACT 

SCENE. — The  same.     The  characters  are  in   the  position 
they  occupied  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

GENERAL. 

(With  terrific  emphasis.)    Well !  .  .  . 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Be  quiet,  Bertram. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
No — no,  I  can't  possibly  let  him  do  it  alone  ! 

(Moves  towards  the  door.) 

CANON. 

Do  what,  Evelyn  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Put  that  woman  to  bed.  .  .  . 

GENERAL. 
Good  God  ! 

CANON. 

But,  my  dear 
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MRS.    BONINGTON. 

It's  no  use  your  talking.  I  shall  have  to  put  her  to 
bed  myself.  I  won't  let  Stephen  do  it.  In  his  own 
room  too  !  .  .  .  Oh,  it's  dreadful — it's  dreadful  !  .  .  . 

(She  goes  out.) 
GENERAL. 

Well ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Be  quiet,  Bertram. 

(MRS.  BONINGTON  re-enters.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(In  a  tearful,  distraught  voice.)  Was  it  eggs  and 
bacon  ? 

CANON. 
Eggs  .  .  .  ? 

GENERAL. 

Eggs  and  bacon  ?  .  .  . 

CANON. 

But  I  don't  under 


(MRS.  SINCLAIR  bursts  out  laughing.) 

GENERAL. 
Ella! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR, 

Oh — I — I  b-beg  your  p-pardon.  .  .  .     It's  really  n-no 
laughing  m-matter.  .  .  . 
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ANN. 

Stephen  asked  that  a  cup  of  tea  should  be  sent 
up,  two  eggs,  and  some  buttered  toast. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Passing  her  hand  over  her  brow.)  A  cup  of  tea — two 
eggs — and  some  buttered  toast.  No  bacon.  .  .  .  Oh 
dear  !  ...  oh  dear !  .  .  .  (She  goes  out.) 


CANON. 
(In  a  low,  heartbroken  voice.)    Ann — I — I- 


NN. 

(Taking  his  hand.)     Oh,  pater,  I'm  so — so  sorry  for 
you.  .  .  . 

CANON. 

My  dear  child,  don't  think  of  us — don't  think  of  us  for 

a  moment.     It's  you,  Ann,  that  we  all But  what 

can  I  say — what  can  I  do  ?  ... 

ANN. 

There's  nothing  to  be  said  or  done  until  we  have 
spoken  to  Stephen. 

GENERAL. 

Spoken  to  whom? 

ANN. 

To  Stephen. 

GENERAL. 

I  forbid   it — I  absolutely  forbid  it.     Neither  now  nor 
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at  any  future  time  shall  you  speak  to  him  or  of  him  ! 
The  moment  the  carriage  comes  to  fetch  us  we  leave 
this  house  once  and  for  ever.  (To  the  CANON.)  And  in 
the  meantime,  sir,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  protect 
my  wife  and  my  daughter  from  further  outrage  and 
insult. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Don't  be  ridiculous,  Bertram. 

GENERAL. 

Ridiculous  ?  I'm  no  more  ridiculous  than  you  are  ! 
The  very  presence  of  this  person  is  an  insult  and  an 
outrage  to  everyone  in  this  house.  (To  CANON.)  Every- 
one, sir,  from  myself  down  to  the  scullery-maid.  .  .  . 
It's  amazing  to  me,  sir,  amazing,  I  say,  and  utterly 
beyond  my  comprehension,  that  you  should  have 
allowed  your  son  deliberately  to  flout  your  orders 
and  to  take  that— er — that  person  into  his  room.  .  .  . 
You  should  have  pitched  'em  out,  sir,  both  of  'em — 
pitched  'em  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  house  !  .  .  , 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Be  quiet,  Bertram.  (To  ANN.)  But  all  the  same  I 
think  your  father  is  right,  Ann. 

ANN. 
What  do  you  mean,  mother  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

It's  better  you  should  not  see  Stephen  again  for 
the  present. 
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GENERAL. 

Better,  d'ye  say  ? — better  !     I  say,  she  must  not — she 
shall  not.     I  forbid  it — I  for-bid  it. 


ANN. 

I'm  sorry,  mother,  but  I  don't  mean  to  leave  until  I 
have  had  Stephen's  explanation, 

GENERAL. 

His  explanation  ! 

ANN. 

Yes.  Didn't  you  hear  him  say,  after  he  had  read 
that  letter,  that  he  would  explain  everything?  Oh,  I 
know  appearances  are  against  him.  But  I  refuse  to 
judge  him  on  appearances.  Until  I've  heard  what  he 
has  to  say,  I  refuse  to  believe  he  has  done  anything 
wicked  or  dishonourable.  It  must  be  obvious  even  to 
you,  father,  that  he  would  never  have  brought  Mrs. 
Thompsett  to  this  house — and  just  at  the  time  when  I — 
when  we  were  staying  here — were  his  relations  with  her 
what  you  pretend  to  believe  them.  .  .  . 

GENERAL. 
Pretend ! 

ANN. 

Yes — pretend.     If  you  thought  for  a  moment — if  you 

were   less   blinded   by   your   dislike   of   him But 

what's   the   use   of  talking  ?     We  must  hear  what  he 
has  to  say. 
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GENERAL. 

We  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  I  judge  a  man 
by  his  actions — not  by  the  lies  he  trumps  up  in 
excuse  of  'em.  .  .  .  His  actions  and  all  we  have 
heard  of  his  previous  relations  with  this  woman  point 
only  to  one  conclusion — the  fellow's  an  unmitigated 
blackguard,  a  profligate  of  unparalleled  insolence  !  .  . 

CANON. 
Sir! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Bertram  ! 

ANN. 

How  dare  you  speak  like  that  of  the  man  I  am 
engaged  to  ? 

GENERAL. 
Engaged  ! 

ANN. 

Yes,  engaged.     How  dare  you  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Ann  .  .  . 

ANN. 

(After  a  struggle.)  Oh,  I'm  sorry  ...  I  beg  your 
pardon,  father.  .  .  .  It's  no  use  arguing  and  abusing 
and  losing  our  tempers.  .  .  .  Try  to  look  at  all  this 
with  my  eyes  for  a  moment.  It's  not  so  much  that 
I  am  engaged  to  Stephen  as  that  ...  I  love  him.  .  .  . 
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GENERAL. 

I  dare  say,  my  dear,  I  dare  say.  .  .  .  But  your  pride 
.  .  .  and — er — dignity  .  .  . 

ANN. 

You  shall  have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  me. 
I  promise  you  that.  .  .  . 

CANON. 

Mrs.  Sinclair — General — I  don't  want  to  defend 
Stephen — indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  And  it 
would  be  impertinence  to  apologise  for  this — for  what 
has  happened.  .  .  .  But  I  want  to  ask  you — to  beg  of 
you — to  give  the  boy  a  chance.  .  .  .  Give  him  a  hearing 
before  you  go.  .  .  .  Ann  must  be  right.  He  would 
never  have  brought  Mrs.  Thompsett  to  this  house 
were  his  relations  with  her  what  we  feared  at  first.  .  .  . 
I  feel  I  have  little  right  to  ask  you  this  .  .  .  but  for 
Ann's  sake — and  even  for  ours — his  mother's  and  mine 
— won't  you  hear  what  the  boy  has  to  say  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Of  course  we  will,  Canon.  It's  the  least  we  can 
do.  I'm  very  sorry  for  you  and  Mrs.  Bonington, 
though  I 

GENERAL. 

But  there's  another  point  to  be  considered.  This 
man  appears  to  have  followed  them  here — Thompson 
— Thompsett — or  whatever  his  name  is.  He  may 
arrive  at  this  house  at  any  minute — and  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  then,  sir  ? 
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CANON. 

Until  I  know  the  facts  of  the  case  it's  impossible  for 
me  to  say. 

GENERAL. 

You  don't  appear  to  realise,  sir — or  you,  Ella — that 
the  situation  is  extremely  critical.  Do  you  suppose  that 
man  has  come  here  for  fun  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Don't  be  ridiculous,  Bertram. 

GENERAL. 

Ridiculous  ?  Ridiculous  ?  Perhaps  you'll  find  it 
ridiculous  when  this  man  shoots  Stephen  like  a  dog  ! 
It's  my  firm  conviction  that  his  errand  here  is  one 
of  vengeance  ! — I  warn  you,  sir 

(STEPHEN    half  enters.     MRS.    BONINGTON'S    voice- 
outside  stops  him.) 

STEPHEN. 
Yes,  mother  ?  (Goes  out,  leaving  the  door  open.} 

ANN. 

(Frightened.)     You  don't  think  that,  father  ? 

GENERAL. 
I  do,  indeed. 

ANN. 

Oh,  mother 
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CANON. 

Hush  ;  not  a  word  of  this  before  my  wife.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(Outside.)    That  will  do  splendidly. 

(Enter  MRS.  BONINGTON,  followed  by  STEPHEN.) 

**T~""  •—       

STEPHEN. 

I   would  never    have    thought    of    beef-tea    myself. 
Imagination   doesn't    rise    above    a   cup   of   ordinary      / 
a  whisky  and  soda. 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

And  the  eggs  are  to  be  beaten  up  raw  in  the  beef- 
tea. 

STEPHEN. 
Splendid  ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

It's  very  nourishing  and  a  wonderful  stimulant,  dear. 

STEPHEN. 

(Turning  to  ANN,  his  parents,  and  MRS.  SINCLAIR  in 
turn.)  That's  just  what  she  wants.  .  .  .  It's  really  no- 
thing but  hunger  and  exhaustion  that  made  the  poor 
girl  faint  just  now.  She  has  scarcely  touched  food  since 
this  morning.  I  had  to  feed  her  like  a  little  child,  put- 
ting bits  of  fish  into  her  mouth  with  a  spoon  .  .  .  and  I 
managed  to  spill  a  pot  of  hot  milk  over  the  bed- 
.clothes !  .  .  .  (He  laughs.)  She  refused  to  eat  any 
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lunch,  and  I  couldn't  very  well  use  force  agaia,  as  we 
were  in  a  station  buffet.  .  .  . 

(He  sits  down  and  looks  into  the   teapot.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I'll  have  some  fresh  tea  made  for  you,  darling.     Please 
ring  the  bell,  General. 

STEPHEN. 

No,  mother,  really  not,  thank  you.  /  I  like  it  tepid  and 
bitter.     (To  himself  with  a  smile.)    Tepid  and  bitter.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
But  it's  so  bad  for  you  !  .  .  . 


STEPHEN. 

Oh,  I'm  tough  ! 


(Pours  himself  some  tea.) 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Won't  you  have  some  hot  tea-cakes  or  buttered  toast, 
dear? 

STEPHEN. 

Tepid  and  bitter !  Those  funnily  enough  were  the 
exact  epithets  I  used  when  writing  about  the  Bishop  of 
Glastonbury's  speech  on  the  Education  Bill.  They 
apply  equally  well  to  so  much  in  the  world,  and  I  hate 
them  except  in  connection  with  tea.  .  .  .  Tea-cakes  and 
buttered  toast  ?  No,  thank  you,  mother.  I'll  find  what 
I  want  here.  ...  Is  this  your  cup,  Ann  ? 
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STEPHEN. 

Now,  isn't  that  extraordinary  ?  I  knew  it  the  moment 
I  sat  down.  I  wonder  why.  If  there  had  been  ten 
dozen  other  cups  I  could  have  picked  yours  out.  I'm 
certain  of  it  ...  I  suppose  I'm  a  kind  of  a  me- 
dium. .  .  .  Where's  that  letter,  General  ? 

GENERAL. 
Sir? 

CANON. 
You  had  it  last,  Stephen. 

STEPHEN. 

Oh,  did  I  ?  Then  I  dare  say  I  put  it  into  one  of 
my  pockets.  (Starts  pulling  out  all  manner  of  papers  from 
his  coat  pockets.)  No  ...  no  ...  By  the  way,  father, 
shall  I  get  a  room  at  "  The  Dun  Cow,"  as  we  are  full 
up  here  ? 

GENERAL. 

You  need  not  trouble,  sir.  There  will  be  room  and 
to  spare  in  the  house. 

STEPHEN. 

Oh  ...  I  see  .  .  .  (Quietly.)  Then  you  are  re- 
turning to  town  to-night  ? 

GENERAL. 
We  leave  by  the  six-forty. 

STEPHEN. 
Are  you  going  too,  Ann  ? 
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GENERAL. 

My  daughter  will  accompany  us. 

STEPHEN. 

Are  you  going  too,  Ann  ? 

GENERAL. 
Are  you  deaf,  sir? 

ANN. 
Yes. 

STEPHEN. 

On  my  account  ? 

ANN. 
Yes  ... 

STEPHEN. 

(After  a  pause.}  On  the  whole  ...  I  think  it's  as 
well.  .  .  .  (Finds  the  letter.)  Ah,  here  it  is.  ...  (To  the 
GENERAL.)  But  all  the  same  I  think  you  had  better 
remain  to  dinner.  There's  a  fast  train  at  9.30.  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  you  all  going  back  hungry  on  my 
account. 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh  yes,   General  Sinclair,   the  boy's  right  ! 
mustn't  think  of  leaving  before  dinner  .  .  . 


You 


GENERAL. 

We  leave  by  the  six-forty.     (To  STEPHEN.)     And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  it  was  only  at  my  daughter's  urgent 
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entreaty  that  we  consented  to  stay  here  till  now.  She 
imagined  you  might  have  some  explanation  to  offer  for 
this — this — this 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Bertram  ! 

GENERAL. 

(To  CANON.)  Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  ask  your  son  to 
come  to  the  point. 

STEPHEN. 

All  right,  father.  ...  Of  course,  I'm  very  sorry  all 
this  should  have  happened  just  now  and  caused  you 
so  much  inconvenience.  .  .  .  But  what  I've  done  I  was 
bound  to  do.  .  .  .  My  difficulty  is  to  put  the  matter 
before  you  so  that  you  may  see  it  in  its  true  colours.  .  . 
(With  a  smile  all  round.}  Because  I'm  afraid  you're 
all  rather  colour-blind — though  you  don't  know  it  ! 
Even  you,  Ann. 

GENERAL. 

That's  not  true,  sir.  We're  nothing  of  the  sort.  It's 
a  falsehood,  sir.  A  lie. 

STEPHEN. 

(Smiling.)    Really,  General  Sinclair,  I  didn't  mean 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  no,  no  !  Even  as  quite  a  little  boy  Stephen 
always  told  the  truth.  Didn't  he,  Paul  ?  Don't  you 
remember 
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STEPHEN. 

All  right,  mother.     General  Sinclair  will  accept  me 
as  a  truth-teller  without  unsolicited  testimonials. 

GENERAL. 
Go  on,  sir. 

STEPHEN. 

It  was  Saturday  last.     When  I  arrived  home  after 
dining  with  you,  I  found  a  letter  from 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Why  not  begin  at  the  beginning,  Stephen  ? 

STEPHEN. 
At  the  beginning? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

To  my  mind  the  beginning  of  your  story  should  date 
from  your  first  meeting  with  this  girl  in  London. 

STEPHEN. 

Why  do  you  think  that  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Am  I  wrong? 

STEPHEN. 

No  ...  in  a  sense  you  are  right  .  .  .  yes,  you  are 
right. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Well  then  ? 
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STEPHEN. 

She  was  a  waitress  in  a  city  cafe  when  I  first  met 
her.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
A  waitress ! 

STEPHEN. 

She  was  talking  to  a  man  and  evidently  ill  at  ease. 
Presently  he  showed  her  an.  indecent  photograph. 

GENERAL. 
A  what,  sir  ? 

STEPHEN. 
An  improper  photograph. 

GENERAL. 

Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Be  quiet,  Bertram. 


STEPHEN. 

She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  without  suspecting 
what  it  was,  and  then  she  burst  into  tears.  .  .  .  When 
they  had  helped  the  man  out,  I  went  back  and  spoke 
to  her.  .  .  . 

GENERAL. 

You  handled  him,  sir  ?  Thrashed  him  ?  Most 
creditable,  sir.  Gentlemanly.  I  would  have  done  it 
myself. 
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(The  maid  enters.) 

MRS.    BONINGTON. 

What  is  it,  Fanny  ? 

MAID. 
I  came  to  take  away  the  tea  things,  ma'am. 

STEPHEN. 

All  right.  You  can  clear  off  with  everything  but  this 
cup  and  the  cake.  .  .  .  How  are  you,  Fanny  ?  Quite 
well? 

MAID. 
Yes,  thank  you,  sir. 

STEPHEN. 

Indigestion  better  ? 

MAID. 
Yes,  thank  you,  sir. 

STEPHEN. 

That's  good.  (THE  MAID  goes  out.)  Well,  the  poor 
girl's  story  was  trite  enough.  Her  father,  a  London 
curate,  had  died  a  few  months  before,  leaving  her 
without  a  relation,  a  friend  or  a  penny.  She  was  little 
over  twenty  at  the  time,  stupidly  educated,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  .  .  .  How  she 
managed  to  secure  her  position  as  a  waitress  I  don't 
know.  .  .  .  Perhaps  her  prettiness  helped  her.  .  .  . 
But  she  had  kept  straight  and  she  remained  straight 
until  I  was  able  to  get  her  away  from  the  den  where 
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she  worked.  .  .  .  With  the  help  of  my  friend  Cavendish, 
I  got  her  a  decent  situation.  .  .  .  Later  on  she  came 
here  as  companion  to  my  mother. 

GENERAL. 
Humpf. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Don't  you  think,  dear,  you  should  have  told  me  at  the 
time  that  she  had  been  a  waitress  ? 

GENERAL. 

Exactly  ! 

STEPHEN. 
Why? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

A  girl  like  that  is  hardly  a  fit  companion  for  your 
mother. 

STEPHEN. 

Why  not  ? 

GENERAL. 

Don't  be  ridiculous,  sir.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that 
you  did  an  outrageous  thing  in  withholding  her  ante- 
cedents. (STEPHEN  makes  as  though  to  reply.)  Don't 
argue  with  me,  sir  !  I  strongly  suspect  your  motives 
won't  bear  looking  into. 

STEPHEN. 

What  do  you  mean,  General  Sinclair  ? 
6 
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GENERAL. 

I  mean,  sir,  that 


MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

You  were  afraid  the  girl's  antecedents  would  have 
prejudiced  your  mother  against  her  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Yes.  And  as  I  wanted  to  give  her  a  good  home, 
I  was  so  undutiful  as  to  put  her  welfare  before  your 
prejudices,  mother.  ...  I  did  what  I  thought  was  best 
at  the  time.  ...  I  may  have  been  wrong.  At  any  rate 
the  experiment  was  not  a  success.  You  never  liked 
the  girl,  did  you,  mother  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
I,  dear  ? 

STEPHEN. 

You  didn't  get  on  with  her  ? 


. 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Hesitatingly.)     No,  dear  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 
Why  not? 

^•M^^^^^Ma^^B^W*V 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I — I  didn't  quite  like  her  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

Yes,  somehow  I  felt  it  from  the  first.  ...  So  that 
was  your  real  reason  for  getting  her  another  situation  ? 
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(MRS.  BONINGTON  is  uncomfortably  silent.) 

CANON. 
But  the  girl  was  in  no  way  to  blame. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
No — no  .  .  . 

ANN. 

Your  mother  thought  she  was  in  love  with  you, 
Stephen. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Ann !  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

Mother,  is  that  true  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Ann,  how  could  you !  .  .  . 

(A  pause.  They  all  wait  expectantly  for  him  to  say 
something.  When  he  speaks  it  is  in  a  changed, 
matter-of-fact  voice.) 

STEPHEN. 

My  father  got  her  a  clerkship  in  a  London  merchant's 
office,  and 

GENERAL. 

All  in  good  time,  sir.  First  of  all  we  must  know 
whether  Mrs.  Bonington  had  any  grounds  for  her  sus- 
picions. Did  the  girl  care  for  you  ? 
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STEPHEN. 

(Sharply.)     My  mother's  suspicions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  hand. 

GENERAL. 

On  the  contrary 


STEPHEN. 

In  any  case  I  refuse  to  discuss  them  now. 

GENERAL. 

Refuse  ?  You  will  answer  any  question  I  put  to 
you,  sir,  or  we  leave  the  house  immediately.  Let  me 
tell  you  once  and  for  all 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
That  will  do,  Bertram.  .  .  .  Go  on,  Stephen. 

STEPHEN. 

It  was  soon  after  she  went  to  London  that  she  came 
across  Thompsett.  He  was  a  traveller  at  the  time  for 
the  firm  which  employed  her.  I  had  only  once  seen 
the  man  before  I  received  a  letter  from  his  wife  telling 
me  they  were  married  and  had  gone  to  live  in  Shef- 
field. I  knew  nothing  even  of  the  engagement.  .  .  . 
I  never  met  Mrs.  Thompsett  again  until  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

MRS.   SINCLAIR. 
Then  the  marriage  was  very  sudden  ? 

STEPHEN. 
Yes. 
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MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Why  did  she  do  it,  Stephen  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Why 

••••^•^•^ 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Why  did  she  marry  him  in  such  a  hurry  ?  She  can't 
have  been  so  desperately  in  love  with  him  ! 

STEPHEN. 

From  the  little  I  saw  of  him  he  wasn't  peculiarly 
attractive. 

CANON. 

After  I  heard  of  the  marriage  I  wrote  to  my  friend, 
her  former  employer,  asking  for  information  on  the 
matter.  I  felt  somehow  responsible  for  the  girl.  He 
replied  that  Thompsett  had  once  been  a  soldier  and  was 
a  Plymouth  Brother  of  a  particularly  virulent  nature, 
an  advanced  Radical,  a  street  preacher,  and  a  well- 
known  revivalist.  I  had  meant  to  write  to  the  girl  to 
congratulate  her.  Under  the  circumstances  I  could 
not  honestly  do  so.  I  merely  sent  her  a  little  gift. 

MRS.   SINCLAIR. 

I  see — yes.  .  .  .  Then  you  have  no  idea  why  she 
married  him  with  such  haste  and  secrecy,  Stephen  ? 

STEPHEN. 
She  didn't  give  me  her  reasons.  .  .  . 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

How  long  have  they  been  married  ? 
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STEPHEN. 
A  little  over  a  year. 

MRS.   SINCLAIR. 
Are  there  any  children  ? 

STEPHEN. 
Yes.    A  little  girl.    She  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 

MRS.   SINCLAIR. 

(Sharply.)    When  was  she  born  ? 

ANN. 

Mother  ! 

STEPHEN. 
Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? 

GENERAL. 

Kindly  answer  my  wife's  question,  sir. 

STEPHEN. 

Very  well.  No,  Mrs.  Sinclair,  I  am  not  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Thompsett's  child. 

GENERAL. 
Sir! 

MRS.     BONINGTON. 

Stephen !  .  .  .  But  you  don't  mean — you  don't  for 
a  moment  think — oh,  you  can't  think  that  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair would  suggest  anything  so  dreadful — so — so 
common  !  . 
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GENERAL. 

My  wife  certainly  did  suggest  it,  Mrs.  Bonirigton, 
and,  let  me  add,  we  have  nothing  but  your  son's  bare 
denial  that 

STEPHEN. 

And  I'm  very  much  afraid  you  must  be  satisfied  with 
my  bare  denial  for  the  time  being,  as  I've  not  the 
child's  birth-certificate  in  my  pocket. 

MRS.   BONINGTON. 

No — no — no — I  won't  have  it  !  How  dare  you  accuse 
my  son  of  such  terrible  things  in  my  own  house  ? 

STEPHEN. 
Mother 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

No,  darling  ;  it  would  be  very  wrong  of  me  to  let 
such  low  suggestions  pass  unnoticed.  .  .  .  (To  MRS. 
SINCLAIR.)  And  quite  apart  from  accusing  my  boy,  I 
can't  understand  how  any  lady  can  think — much  less 
mention — such  things.  I've  been  told  (looking  at  the 
GENERAL)  that  certain  men  are  sometimes  disgracefully 
coarse  in  their  clubs.  But  a  lady  !  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  it ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

I — I (She  suddenly  bursts  into  a  fit  of  laughter.) 

GENERAL. 

Ella  ! 
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MRS.   SINCLAIR. 

I — I — I  beg  your  pardon.  .  .  .  It's  really  no  laughing 
matter.  ...  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Bonington  !  .  .  . 
I  am  sorry  you  should  think  me  cynical  and  indelicate. 
But  I  am  sure  Stephen  himself  will  admit  that,  knowing 
him  as  little  as  I  do  and  the  world  pretty  well,  I  was 
more  or  less  justified  in  my  suspicions. 

STEPHEN. 

Yes,  of  course  you  were.  Good  God,  yes  !  But,  all 
the  same,  they  hurt  me  for  a  moment.  .  .  . 

MRS.   SINCLAIR. 

Again,  I  am  sorry.  (To  MRS.  BONINGTON.)  You  see, 
Mrs.  Bonington,  I  know  the  seamy  side  of  life  even 
better,  perhaps,  than  you  do.  Men  are  not  only  coarse 
in  their  clubs.  They're  astonishingly  coarse  in  their 
lives — even  the  best  of  them. 

MRS.   BONINGTON. 

(Pointedly.)  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  experience  of 
men  has  been  very  different  from  yours.  .  .  . 


(An  awkward  pause.) 


STEPHEN. 

When  I  returned  home  last  Saturday  night  I  found 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Thompsett.  .  .  .  She  was  in  terrible 
trouble.  She  had  no  one  to  turn  to  except  myself. 
She  must  see  me  at  once,  or  she  would  go  mad  or 
kill  herself.  Kour  sheets  of  pitiful  incoherence  !  She 
didn't  say  what  was  wrong.  But  the  handwriting 
•tumbled  about  the  paper  so  helplessly  -that  I  stuffed  a 
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few  things  into  my  bag  and  caught  the  midnight  train 
for  Sheffield.  .  .  .  Next  morning  I  went  to  see  her. 
Thompsett  was  away  on  business.  I  found  her  sitting 
over  an  empty  grate,  with  an  untouched  breakfast 
on  the  table.  She  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  nervous 
misery.  .  .  .  Little  by  little  I  learned  her  troubles.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Sinclair,  you  asked  me  just  now  why  she  mar- 
ried Thompsett.  I  think  I  can  understand  more  or 
less.  Women  are  such  fireside  creatures,  aren't  they  ? 
A  hearth  of  their  own  to  tidy,  a  servant  to  boss,  some- 
one to  look  after,  a  little  love  and  sympathy,  a  little 
world  of  private  hopes  and  sorrows — these  are  all  that 
most  women  ask  of  life.  And  Elizabeth  Thompsett 
is  so  essentially  of  the  majority  !  But  she  hadn't  one 
of  these  things.  Nobody  cared  whether  she  lived  or 
died.  She  was  quite  alone.  -She  didn't  even  make 
iciend.s,  -for  she's  morbidly  sensitive,  and  the  only  girls 
the  met  were  not  of  her  class  and  way  of  thinking. 
They  didn't  like  her  or  understand  her,  or  she  them. 
She  must  have  been  very  sad  and  lonely.  .  .  . 

Then  Thompsett  came  along,  and,  from  all  I  can 
gather,  courted  her  with  the  same  ardour  as  he  urges 
sinners  to  repentance  at  street  corners  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  ...  I  think  I  can  understand  how  she  gave 
way  against  her  better  judgment,  ilere  was  a  chance 
jof  coming  into  her  birthright  as  a  woman — in  a  very 
humble  way,  no  doubt — but  still  a  chance.  The  man 
seemed  genuinely  in  love  with  her,  and  she  might  grow 
to  care  for  him  in  time.  Anything  was  better  than  her 
present  loneliness.  So  she  took  her  chance  and  they 
were  married. 

She  had  staked  her  all  on  one  throw — and  she  lost ! 
It  didn't  take  her  a  week  to  find  that  out.  Thompsett 
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seems  to  be  typical  of  Puritanism  in  its  stern  sensuality, 
violent  narrowness,  and  lack  of  interest  in  anything 
but  the  saving  of  money  and  the  saving  of  souls.  His 
better  nature — for  he  must  have  one — he  hid  from  his 
wife — or  perhaps  she  didn't  see  it.  She  hated  and 
feared  him  almost  from  the  first.  She  may  have  been 
partly  to  blame — I  dare  say  she  was.  And,  of  course, 
you  will  say  that  she  ought  never  to  have  married  him, 
that  she  brought  her  troubles  on  herself.  You're  right ! 
You're  right !  But  doesn't  that  make  her  all  the  more 
piteous  and  worthy  of  help  ?  .  .  . 

After  a  few  days  of  married  life  she  shrank  from  him 
•physically.  But  he  showed  her  no  consideration. 
With  texts  about  wifely  obedience,  he  forced  her 
to  submit  "to  him.  She's  naturally  fastidious  and 
unnaturally  sensitive.  What  she  suffered  I  hate  to 
imagine.  She  was  his  slave,  his  property,  his  chattel, 
and  he  used  her  as  sueh.  .  .  .  Faugh  !  it's  horrible  ! 
it  sickens  me  ! 

(An  uncomfortable  silence.) 

GENERAL. 

(Clearing  his  throat  disapprovingly.}     Really  .  .  . 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
(Drily.)     Did  she  tell  you  all  this  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Which  was  most  indelicate  of  her — or  unladylike,  as 
my  mother  would  say  ?  Good  God  !  When  you  con- 
sult a  doctor  don't  you  tell  him  all  your  symptoms, 
however  unpleasant  they  may  be  and  in  spite  of  your 
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sex  ?  Mrs.  Thompsett  had  sent  to  consult  me  in  a 
bitter  crisis  of  body  and  soul.  I  had  to  understand 
the  whole  case  if  I  was  to  be  of  help,  so  I  questioned 
her  without  reserve  and  she  answered  in  the  same 
spirit.  Instead  of  sneering,  can't  you  see  something 
ideal  in  a  woman  trusting  a  man  so  perfectly  as  to 
forget  all  but  their  mutual  humanity  ? 

GENERAL. 

Trash  and  bunkum,  sir. 
^^^^™  ""^^^ 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

I  can  understand  such  confidences  between  husband 
and  wife — but  between  you  and  Mrs.  Thompsett — 
well 


GENERAL. 

Disgusting 


STEPHEN. 

(With  a  profound  sigh  and  a  shake  of  his  head.)  Well, 
to  go  on  !  ...  When  she  decided  to  marry  him  she 
had  determined  to  fall  in  with  his  religious  views.  If 
he  had  been  a  different  man,  or  she  had  grown  to  care 
for  him,  I  don't  suppose  that  would  have  been  a  very 
difficult  matter  .  .  . 

CANON. 

(Severely.)  Stephen,  Mrs.  Thompsett  is  the  daughter 
of  an  Anglican  priest,  and  seemed  to  be  an  earnest 
Churchwoman  when  I  knew  her.  Unless  I  was  mistaken, 
or  her  character  has  sadly  deteriorated,  she  could  never 
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possibly  have  gone  over  to  a  sect  such  as  the  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

MRS.   BONINGTON. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  Plyms  would  have  » 
appealed  to  a  person  of  her  character  and  social  ; 
standing. 


STEPHEN. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  she  soon  found  it  impossible 
even  to  pretend  anything  but  disgust  for  Thompsett's 
prayer-meetings,  his  revival  orgies,  street-corner  gather- 
ings, and  select  little  parties — ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  his  persuasion  who  met  at  his  house  and  argued 
the  Gospel  over  meat-teas,  and  afterwards  sang  hymns 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  American  organ.  She 
rebelled  and  declared  her  intention  of  going  to  church. 
After  that  her  life  seems  to  have  been  a  hell.  Night 
and  day  he  strove  with  the  devil  for  the  possession 
of  her  soul — preached  at  her,  prayed  over  her,  nagged 
and  bullied  her.  At  first  she  gave  in  occasionally,  and 
went  to  the  meeting-house  on  Sunday  mornings  and  sat 
among  the  elect  while  the  Spirit  moved  some  aichless* 
saint  to  bawl  thanksgiving  to  his  Maker  for  her  repen- 
tance. And  on  Sunday  afternoons  she  would  hand 
round  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn-books  at  an  open-air 
meeting  of  anaemic  young  men  and  women.  .  .  .  But 
she  couldn't  keep  it  up.  At  last  she  made  a  desperate 
stand,  and  Thompsett  started  persecuting  her  again 
with  all  the  fanatical  brutality  of  his  kind.  .  .  .  More- 
over, he  was  suspicious  of  her  past  and  insanely  jealous 
•  of  every  man  she  had  known.  Often  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  would  wake  her  and  ply  her  with  beastly 
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.questions  about  her  life  before  she  married.  .  .  .  Poor 
wretch  !  Don't  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  can't  feel 
for  him  !  He's  but  the  logical  result  of  his  views. 
I  feel  for  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  In  his 
own  sad  and  bitter  way  he  loved  his  wife,  and  it  must 
have  scorched  him  to  see  her  shuddering  aversion.  .  .  . 
She  hoped  to  die  when  the  child  was  born.  Her 
recovery  was  the  bitterest  moment  in  her  life. 

CANON. 

How  shocking  ! 

r 

MRS.    BONINGTON. 

What  dreadful  people  these  Dissenters  are  !  So  sly 
1  and  deceitful  !  I  do  hope  for  your  own  sake,  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  that  all  your  servants  are  Church-women. 
Fanny's  parents  were  Primitive  Methodists,  but  I  had 
the  girl  christened  and  confirmed  before  she  came 
here,  and  since  then  she  has  made  a  most  satisfactory 
parlour- maid. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
(To  ANN).     Isn't  Linette  a  Roman  Catholic  ? 

ANN. 

Yes. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
How  sad  ! 


CANON. 
And  the  child  died  ? 
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STEPHEN. 

Yes.  .  .  .  The  child  died.  It  was  born  sickly.  How 
otherwise,  poor  little  baby  !  .  .  .  Then  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  I  suppose  the  nerves  of  both  were 
lacerated.  He  persecuted  her  persistently;  hateful 
scenes  alternated  with  still  more  hateful  caresses.  At 
times  the  poor  girl  had  to  summon  up  all  her  courage  to 
hold  her  from  suicide.  And  she  told  me  that  often  when 
she  woke  and  saw  him  lying  asleep  beside  her,  the 
longing  to  have  him  dead  was  so  frightful  that  she 
crept  from  the  room  to  some  other  part  of  the  house 
and  sat  shivering  and  fevered  in  her  nightgown  till  the 
morning.  '  it  often  occurred  to  her  to  run  away. 
But  where  was  she  to  go  ?  She  had  no  money  and 
no  friends,  and  she's  a  strangely  helpless  girl.  .  .  . 
Then  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  she  wrote  to  me.  .  .  . 
That's  her  story.  .  .  (To  the  GENERAL.)  What  would 
you  have  done  in  my  place,  sir  ? 

GENERAL. 
I,  sir? 

STEPHEN. 
Yes. 

GENERAL. 

I  ?  What  d'you  mean,  sir  ?  (Booming.)  That's 
neither  here  nor  there  !  I'm  not  here  to  answer 
impertinent  questions.  Understand  me  once  and  for 
all 


MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Of  course  you  satisfied  yourself  that  the  girl's  story 
was  true  ? 
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GENERAL. 

Exactly !     I  should  have  made  immediate  inquiries. 

STEPHEN. 

I  had  no  need  to,  for  the  feminine  reason  that  I 
believed  her  story.  Besides  that,  her  misery  was  too 
piteously  genuine.  I  told  her  she  must  leave  her 
husband  at  once,  and  place  herself  under  my  pro- 
tection. 

CANON. 
(Decidedly.}     You  did  very  wrong,  Stephen. 

GENERAL. 

Wrong,  sir  ?  Wrong  ?  Your  son  has  done  an  outra- 
geous, an  unheard-of  thing ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

He  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  won't  have 
you  say  so  !  Are  you  so  stupid  and  blind — and  you, 
Paul — that  you  can't  see  what's  clear  as  daylight  ? 
The  poor  boy's  been  in  the  hands  of  a  designing 
woman.  She  knew  his  chivalrous  nature,  and  de- 
liberately led  him  on  into  doing  a  beautiful, if  mistaken, 
action. 

GENERAL. 

Beautiful  action  !  To  clear  out  with  another  man's 
wife  !  Upon  my  word  ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  said  beautiful  and  mistaken.  And  he  did  not  clear 
out  with  another  man's  wife. 
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GENERAL. 

Indeed  !     Then  may  I  ask  what  he  has  done  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

He  merely  took  her  away.  You  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do. 

GENERAL. 

Ah  !  a  striking  distinction  !  Very  well.  Then  you 
would  describe  a  burglar  who  takes  away  another  man's 
valuables  as  having  done  a  beautiful,  if  mistaken,  action  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  wasn't  talking  about  burglars. 

GENERAL. 

(Wildly.)    Good  God  ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Bertram  ! 

CANON. 

It  was  neither  beautiful  nor  mistaken,  Evelyn.  To 
tamper  with  God's  order  can  never  be  beautiful,  and 
mistaken  argues  that  Stephen  pursued  the  course  he 
did  out  of  ignorance,  whereas  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  nothing  can  ever  justify  a  third  person 
stepping  between  husband  and  wife.  What  he  has 
done  is  very  wrong. 

GENERAL. 
.Unheard-of  ! 
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CANON. 
Very  wrong  indeed. 

GENERAL. 

(More  emphatically.)    Outrageous  ! 

CANON. 
Quite  inexcusable. 

GENERAL. 

(With  increasing  force.)     Monstrous! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Bertram  ! 


VJ 


GENERAL. 

(With  finality.)  -  Ungentlemanly  ! 


MRS.    BONINGTON. 

Oh!    Oh! 

CANON. 
(Restraining  her.)     My  dear  .  .  . 


STEPHEN. 

(Who  throughout  the  foregoing  has  been  gravely  watching 
the  disputants.)  I  say,  father,  did  General  Sinclair  ever 
tell  you  how  he  took  a  fort  during  one  of  our  little 
wars  on  the  Indian  frontier  ? 

CANON. 

(Bewildered.)     Eh  ? 
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GENERAL. 

What  the ! 

STEPHEN. 

It's  really  quite  a  thrilling  story,  and  just  at  the 
moment  peculiarly  interesting.  General  Sinclair — he 
was  Captain  then — was  despatched  by  his  Brigadier  to 
reconnoitre  the  country  some  miles  north  of  the  main 
force.  He  was  given  a  detachment  some  two  hundred 
strong.  (To  the  GENERAL.)  Two  hundred,  wasn't  it,  sir  ? 


GENERAL. 

Correct.     But  what  on  earth  this  has  to  do- 
hundred.     Natives  all  of  'em.     Gurkhas. 


Two 


STEPHEN. 

Now  his  orders  were  on  no  account  whatever  to 
take .  the  offensive.  He  was  merely  to  reconnoitre 
and  then  fall  back  on  the  army  which  was  advancing 
behind  him.  The  chief  object  of  the  movement  was 
to  ascertain  in  what  force  the  enemy  occupied  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  a  strategically  important  pass. 

GENERAL. 

(Taking  out  his  cigarette-case.)  The  Djeelar  pass.  (To 
MRS.  BONINGTON.)  May  I  smoke  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Pray  do.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(While  the  GENERAL  lights  his  cigarette  with  a  self-con- 
scious air.)  At  nightfall  the  party  arrived,  unperceived, 
by  the  enemy,  within  sight  of  the  fort.  Darkness  fell. 
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No  scouting  could  be  done  till  moonrise,  two  hours 
later.  A  long,  tense,  silent  wait.  .  .  .  'Slowly  the  east 
grew  faint  and  the  black  hills  blacker  against  the 
coming  moon.  She  tipped  a  western  height  with 
silver,  her  light  crept  lower.  .  .  .  Suddenly  -she  swam 
into  view.  To  work  !  In  all  directions  scouts  crept 
up  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible.  And  the  news 
they  came  back  with  set  you  thinking — eh,  General  ? 

GENERAL. 

(Excitedly.)  By  Gad,  yes  !  (To  the  CANON.)  Would 
you  believe  it,  sir  ? — those  Pathan  beggars  hadn't 
taken  a  single  precaution !  Scarcely  a  sentry  any- 
where !  Seven  hundred  of  'em  in  the  fort,  sleeping 
or  warming  themselves  over  great  bonfires.  Never 
dreamt  we  were  anywhere  near  'em.  .  .  .  And,  mind 
you,  they  could  have  held  that  fort  against  five 
times  their  number! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Bewildered.)     But  really  I  don't  see 

GENERAL. 

No  ;  but  you  will  in  a  minute  ! 

STEPHEN. 

Now  remember,  the  General  had  emphatic  orders 
not  to  take  the  offensive.  Well,  here  was  the  fort 
practically  undefended.  It  was  too  much  for  human 
nature.  Here  was  a  chance  in  a  million — and  the 
General  took  it ! 

GENERAL. 

(Working    himself  up    into    shouting    enthusiasm.)     A 
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chance  in  a  million  right  enough,  my  boy — but  still, 
a  sporting  chance.  The  Lord  knows-  there  were  risks 
and  to  spare !  (To  the  CANON)  And  mind  you  it 
was  an  act  of  insubordination — rank  insubordination. 
There's  no  doubt  of  that.  But  I  chanced  'em  all — 
risks,  failure,  disgrace — chanced  'em  all,  and  went 
ahead.  I  divided  my  men  into  three  detachments 
and  (demonstrates)  approached  the  fort  there — there — 
and  there.  This  party  (demonstrates}  was  to  make 
the  first  attack.  Then  that  party  (demonstrates)  was 
to  open  fire.  And  finally,  when  the  garrison  was 
totally  disorganised,  a  third  party,  led  by  myself,  was 
to  romp  in.  ...  Well,  sir,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  whole  affair  went  off  like  clockwork !  At  the 
first  shot — you  should  have  seen  those  fellows  jump ! 
And  by  the  time  our  second  party  started  work,  the 
poor  devils  were  running  about  like  a  lot  of  frightened 
rabbits.  We  took  the  fort,  sir,  with  twenty  casualties — 
on  the  enemy's  side.  Not  one  on  ours — not  one  ! 
Captured  an  almost  impregnable  position  with  a 
force  three  times  less  than  that  of  the  garrison.  .  .  . 
And  that,  sir,  was  an  act  of  insubordination — rank, 
flagrant  insubordination  !  .  .  . 

CANON. 

Er — very  interesting.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Very.  .  .  . 

GENERAL. 

And  what  d'you  think  my  Chief  said  to  me  after- 
wards ?     Of  course  he  went  for  me  hammer  and  tongs 
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at  first.  But  later  on,  when  we  were  alone,  he  said  : 
"  D'you  know,  Sinclair,"  he  said,  "  it  takes  a  good 
soldier  to  obey  orders — a  better  to  give  orders — but  the 
best  soldier  of  all  is  the  one  who  knows  when  to 
disobey  'em."  And  he  was  right,  sir,  he  was  right  ! 

STEPHEN. 

(Vigorously.)  Yes,  he  was  right !  No  law  or  order  is 
so  final  that  we  may  not  be  justified  in  disobeying  it. 
Your  orders  were  not  to  attack,  and  you  disobeyed. 
My  orders  were  not  to  come  between  husband  and  wife 
— and  7  disobeyed.  We  were  both  right. 

CANON. 

No,  Stephen 


GENERAL. 
(Furiously.)     So  that's  why  you  drew  me  on  !     You 

had  the  insolence And  now  you  have  the  audacity 

to  compare  my  action  with  yours.     You  dare 

STEPHEN. 

(In  sudden  anger.)  No,  sir,  there's  really  no  com- 
parison between  them.  You  disobeyed  the  orders 
of  a  man  merely  for  your  own  glory  and  the  so-called 
glory  of  your  country.  I  disobeyed  what  my  father  calls 
the  law  of  God  to  save  a  human  soul.  I  found  the  poor 
girl  living  a  life  of  degradation  and  on  the  verge  of  de- 
spair, and  I  rescued  her  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  to 
me  possible.  My  j  ustification  was  infinitely  stronger  than 
yours.  I  hoped  with  your  own  story  to  clear  away  the 
mists  from  your  eyes.  It's  not  my  fault  if  you're  still 
groping  in  the  dark.  That's  all  I  have  to  say.  .  .  . 
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(The  GENERAL  makes  as  though  to  speak.)  No  !  I've 
still  a  word.  I  could  easily  have  taken  Mrs.  Thompsett 
anywhere  but  here.  I  brought  her  to  your  house, 
father,  because  I  believed  it  the  fittest  refuge  for  a 
poor,  weak,  hunted,  helpless  creature.  It  seems  I  was 
wrong.  When  she's  well  enough  to  go,  I  shall  take 
her  away.  "She  will  be  under  my  protection.  I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  her  as  though  she  were  my  wife 
•or  child>  You  understand  me  ?  And  you,  Mrs. 
Sinclair  ?  And  you,  Ann  ?  Very  well.  That's  all. 

GENERAL. 
That's  all.     Pre-cisely.    That's   all.     We  leave  this 

house  at  once.     Ella — Ann 

(He  moves  towards  the  door.) 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

The  fly  won't  be  here  for  half  an  hour,  Bertram,  and 
I  refuse  to  walk  to  the  station. 

GENERAL. 
And  I  refuse  to  stay  in  this  house  ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Very  well,  my  dear — go.  (The  GENERAL  glares  at 
her  wrathfully  and  then  returns  to  the  fireplace.)  Tell  me, 
Stephen,  since  you  thought  this  house  the  fittest  refuge 
for  your  protegee,  why  didn't  you  bring  her  here  yester- 
day ? 

STEPHEN. 

Mrs.  Thompsett  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  collapse. 
She  was  so  ill  when  we  arrived  at  Kettering  that  I 
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believed  it  dangerous  to  continue  our  journey  without 
giving  her  a  rest,  and,  if  necessary,  seeing  a  doctor.  I 
took  her  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  finally  decided  it 
would  be  better  not  to  go  on  till  to-day. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
So  you  passed  the  night  at  Kettering  ? 

STEPHEN. 
Yes. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
In  the  same  hotel  ? 

STEPHEN. 
Of  course. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Was  that  quite  the  wisest  thing  to  do  ? 

STEPHEN. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  as  either  wise  or  foolish.  It 
was  simply  necessary. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Why? 

STEPHEN. 

The  poor  girl  was  so  upset  and  frightened  she 
couldn't  bear  me  to  leave  her  for  a  moment  She  clung 
to  me  like  a  child.  I  was  obliged  to  sit  by  her  bedside 
most  of  the  night  and  bathe  her  head,  and 
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GENERAL. 
Good  God  ! 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh  ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

You  spent  the  night  in  her  room  ? 

STEPHEN. 
Yes.     You  see 


(MRS.   SINCLAIR  suddenly  breaks  into  uncontrollable 
laughter.) 

GENERAL. 

How  can  you,  Ella  ?  How  dare  you  laugh  at  such 
appalling  depravity  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Fiercely.)     Depravity  ! 

GENERAL. 

Yes,  madam,  depravity  !  .  .  .  But  I'll  say  no  more. 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  I'll  say  no  more — 
except  to  thank  God  for  having  opened  my  daughter's 
eyes  before  it  was  too  late. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Can't  you  see  what  a  very  serious  matter  this  is, 
Stephen  ?  Do  you  expect  any  judge  to  believe  your 
pretty  story  ? 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Horrified.}    Judge  !  .  .  .  Oh,   what  do  you   mean  ? 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonington,  it's  obvious  that 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Wildly.)  This  will  all  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  !  Oh — no — no — no  !  Oh  Paul,  I  couldn't  bear 
it !  I  couldn't  bear  it  !  To  have  my  boy  taken  up  like 
a  common  pickpocket  !  But  they  won't  put  him  in 
prison  ?  Mrs.  Sinclair — General — he  hasn't  really  done 
anything  to  deserve  that — and  he's  the  son  of  a 
clergyman.  .  .  . 

(Her  voice  has  risen  in  agonised  appeal.  The  CANON 
stands  white-faced  and  still.  STEPHEN  hurries 
to  her  and  takes  her  in  his  arms.} 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonington 

STEPHEN. 

No,  no,  mother  !  You  needn't  be  afraid  the  police 
will  interfere. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
You're  not  saying  that  only  to  comfort  me  ?  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

No,  no  ...  Mrs.  Sinclair  thinks — and  perhaps  rightly 
— that  Thompsett  will  try  to  divorce  his  wife  .  .  . 
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MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

And  we're   far 
criminal  offence. 
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too    civilised    to    make    divorce    a 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  I  am  thankful  for  that !  .  .  .  But  divorce !  How 
dreadful !  Not  that  Mrs.  Thompsett  doesn't  deserve 
it.  I'm  certain  she  does.  But  why  should  you  be 
dragged  into  it,  dear  ? 

STEPHEN. 

• 

(Gravely.)     I'm  afraid  that  can't  be  helped.     You  see, 

mother But  I'll  explain  it  all  to  you  later  on.  .  .  . 

Yes,  Mrs.  Sinclair,  it's  certainly  not  very  probable, 
if  you  and  General  Sinclair,  who  were  my  friends, 
disbelieve  my  story,  that  I  shall  be  believed  in  a 
court  of  law.  But  I  don't  see  that  it  matters  very 
much.  .  .  .  Indeed,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  divorce 
seems  to  me  the  most  satisfactory  way  out  of  this 
muddle. 

GENERAL.  )  Good  God ! 
CANON.      )  Stephen  ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Are  you  quite  mad  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Why  ?  Mrs.  Thompsett  will  be  free  of  her  husband, 
which  is  the  very  best  thing  that  can  happen. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
No  doubt.     But  there  are  other  people  in  the  world 
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beside  Mrs.  Thompsett — your  mother  and  father,  for 
instance ;  Ann,  and  even  yourself.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

Myself  !  Do  you  think  I  care  a  rap  if  I  figure  as 
co-respondent  when  I  know  I  have  done  nothing  to 
feel  ashamed  of  and  would  not  do  again  ?  As  for 
my  mother  and  father  and  Ann — if  they  believe  me 
innocent,  they  should  mind  as  little  as  I  do. 

CANON. 

If  this  case  comes  into  court,  Stephen,  I  shall  never 
lift  up  my  head  again. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
(In  an  awed  whisper.)     Paul.  .  .  . 

CANON. 

(In  deep  emotion.)  You  say  you  are  guiltless  of  the 
worst  offence,  and  as  you  have  never  told  me  what 
was  untrue,  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  your  word.  But 
you  have  trifled  with  God's  ordinance  in  separating 
husband  from  wife,  and  in  so  doing  you  have  not  only 
put  yourself  utterly  in  the  wrong,  you  have  shamed 
your  mother  and  father  and  insulted  the  lady  you  were 
to  have  married.  After  God,  we,  and  not  Mrs.  Thomp- 
sett, had  the  first  claim  on  your  consideration.  But 
you  have  given  rein  to  a  mad  and  lawless  impulse 
without  considering  us  at  all.  .  .  .  And  now  you  tell 
us  airily  that  if  we  believe  you  innocent  of  adultery, 
we  should  care  as  little  as  you  do  that  the  world 
accuses  you  of  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  the 
opinion  of  the  world  counts  very  much  to  me.  I 
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would,  however,  pray  for  strength  to  bear  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  you  if  I  believed  you  were  suffering 
injustice  for  a  pure  and  noble  action.  But  what  you 
have  done  is  bad — is  wholly  bad — and  when  the  world 
brands  you  as  a  profligate  and  drags  our  name  in  the 
mud,  I  shall  wish  to  God  I  had  never  had  a  son. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(In  a  piteous  whisper,  clinging  to  his  arm.)  Paul  .  .  . 
Paul  .  .  . 

(A  pause.  The  CANON  stands  rigid,  looking  at 
STEPHEN,  who  stares  before  him.  Suddenly 
the  GENERAL  takes  out  his  handkerchief  and 
'sounds  a  blast  an  his  nose.) 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Yes,  Bertram,  you're  quite  right.  It's  time  we  got 
ready.  .  .  .  Stephen,  this  man  Thompsett  has  no 
idea  that  you  spent  last  night  with  his  wife  at 
Kettering  ? 

STEPHEN. 

No.  I  wrote  the  letter  in  the  train  telling  him  we 
were  coming  here,  and  posted  it  at  Kettering  before 
I  had  decided  to  stay  on  there. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

(To  the  CANON.)  Then  why  not  leave  him  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  truth  ? 

CANON. 

But  I  don't  quite 
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MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Obviously  he  believes  she  was  here  last  night,  and 
has  followed  her  in  order  to  take  her  home.  He 
may  arrive  at  any  moment.  Pacify  him  as  best  you 
can,  and  when  the  woman's  well  enough,  send  her 
back. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Of  course  !  What  a  wonderful  idea  !  So  simple  ! 
Why  didn't  we  think  of  it  before  ?  I'll  be  as  nice  as 
I  can  to  the  dreadful  creature.  Hadn't  we  better  ask 
him  to  dinner,  Paul  ?  Oh,  I  know  everything  will 
come  right  now  ! 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

H'm  .  .  .  at  any  rate  you  will  be  saved  a  public 
scandal. 

(She  turns  to  go  to  the  door,  followed  by  the  GENERAL.) 

CANON. 

I  could  never  think  of  doing  what  you  suggest,  Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
Why  not  ? 

CANON. 

It  would  be  acting  a  lie. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Good  Heavens  !  (With  a  shrug.)  Well !  you  must 
settle  the  matter  with  your  conscience.  Lies  are 
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painted  a  great  deal  blacker  than  they  mostly  are.     (To 
ANN.)    Ann,  my  dear  ?  .  .  . 

NI 


will  join  you  in  a  minute  or  two,  mother.     I  wish 
first  to  speak  to  Stephen. 

GENERAL. 
What? 

ANN. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  Stephen. 

GENERAL. 

I  forbid  it — I  absolutely  forbid  it  !  Neither  now, 
nor  at  any  future  time 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

That  will  do,  Bertram.  (To  ANN,  confidentially.)  My 
dear  child,  1  think  you  had  really  better  not.  Believe 
what  you  like  of  Stephen's  story,  you  must  admit 
that  he  would  never  have  done  all  this  had  he  really 
cared  for  you. 

ANN. 
All  the  same  I  wish  to  speak  to  him. 

GENERAL. 
I  won't  have  it. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 
(To  ANN.)     Is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  this  ? 
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ANN. 

I  don't  know  yet. 

MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Very  well,   dear.     (She  turns  and  goes  to   the  door.) 
Come,  Bertram. 

GENERAL. 

(Following  her.)  I  forbid  it  ! — I  absolutely  forbid  it ! 
(MRS.  SINCLAIR  goes  out.)  Neither  now,  nor  at  any 

future (He  goes  out,  his  voice  booming  through  the 

closed  door.) 

CANON. 

(After  a  pause.)  Shall  I  see  you  again  before  you 
leave,  Ann  ? 

ANN. 
Yes,  pater. 

CANON. 
(To  his  wife.)     My  dear  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

In  a  minute,  Paul.  (CANON  goes  out.  MRS.  BON- 
INGTON waits  till  the  door  is  shut,  then  with  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief :)  It'll  be  all  right  now.  You  can  leave  every- 
thing to  me.  (To  STEPHEN.)  I'm  quite  sure  I  can 
persuade  your  father  not  to  tell  this  man  what  hap- 
pened last  night.  He's  unreasonably  strict  at  times — 
your  father,  I  mean.  It's  ridiculous  to  call  that  a  lie, 
isn't  it  ? 
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STEPHEN. 

I  don't  know  about  that,  mother.  I  don't  much  like 
it.  Still,  if  you  particularly  want  to  ... 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Why,  it's  simply  keeping  him  in  ignorance.  And  the 
Bible  says  that  ignorance  is  bliss.  No,  it  isn't  the 
Bible.  It  must  be  some  one  else  .  .  .  Oh  yes,  I  know 
everything  will  come  out  all  right  now  !  But  you 
must  never  do  this  again,  darling  !  (Archly.)  Your  little 
wife  will  see  to  that — won't  she  ?  And  you  mustn't 
mind  what  your  poor  father  said  to  you  just  now.  Such 
dreadful  things !  I'm  sure  he  couldn't  have  meant  them. 

STEPHEN. 

(Taking  her  arm  affectionately  and  leading  her  towards 
the  door.)  I  quite  understand.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Confidentially.)  And  you'll  make  it  up  with  Ann, 
dear  ? 

STEPHEN. 
Yes,  yes  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
My  darling. 

(Draws  his  head  down  and  kisses  him  and  goes  out.) 

STEPHEN. 
Are  you  one  of  the  world,  Ann  ? 
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ANN. 
The  world? 

STEPHEN. 

You've  stood  there  all  this  time  and  said  nothing. 
And  your  face  has  said  nothing.  The  world  believes 
me  a  blackguard  and  a  liar.  Are  you  one  of  the 
world  ? 

ANN. 
No,  Stephen. 

STEPHEN. 
Then  you  believe  my  story  ? 

ANN. 

I  believe  what  you  have  told  of  your  story.  That 
goes  without  saying. 

STEPHEN. 
And  you  think  I  have  acted  rightly  ? 

ANN. 

(After  a  pause.}  Stephen,  I  want  to  know  several 
things  that  you've  not  told.  Did  you  ever  care  for 
this  girl?  Did  she  ever  love  you?  And  most  of 
all  I  want  to  know  what  your  love  for  me  can  really 
mean  to  you  if  you  are  capable  of  humiliating  me 
as  you  have  done  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

Humiliating  you,  Ann  ? 

8 
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ANN. 

Do  you  suppose  I've  been  sitting  here  enjoying 
myself  the  last  half -hour  ?  But  never  mind  about  me 
for  the  moment.  Did  you  ever  care  for  this  girl,  or 
think  you  cared  for  her  ?  Or  even  flirt  with  her  ? 

STEPHEN. 

No. 


ANN. 

But  she  loves  you  ? 

STEPHEN. 

I  think  she  loved  me  at  one  time. 


When  she  lived  here  as  companion  to  your  mother  ? 


STEPHEN. 

I  don't  know. 


ANN. 

You  don't  know  ? 


And  she  doesn't  love  you  any  longer  ? 


STEPHEN. 

And  if  she  does  love  me  still,  it's  not  her  fault,  poor 
girl.     How  can  she  help  it  ? 


i 
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ANN. 

(Laughing.)     How  indeed  ! 

STEPHEN. 
Oh,  you  understand  what  I  mean  .  .  .  » 

ANN. 

But  what  you  say  is  sometimes  as  liable  to  mis- 
construction as  what  you  do.  Of  course  I  understand. 
To  love  and  not  to  love  isn't  in  our  control.  But  since 
you  never  cared  for  her,  Stephen,  or  even  flirted  with 
her,  what  makes  you  think  she  loved  you  ?  Did  she 
tell  you  so? 

STEPHEN. 

Why  do  you  ask  me  all  this  ? 

ANN. 

(With  passion.)  Because  I've  a  right  to  know.  The 
story  you  have  told  may  be  true  in  every  detail — but 
it  explains  nothing.  No  man — not  even  you — would  do 
what  you  have  done  for  Mrs.  Thompsett  without  some 
very  strong  motive.  No  woman — not  even  I,  Stephen — 
could  quite  believe  in  your  love  liad  you  considered  her 
as  little  as  you  have  considered  me  in  this  matter.  It's 
useless  to  say  that  all  was  an  impulse — that  you  never 
thought  of  the  consequences.  You're  not  a  madman. 
When  you  decided  to  take  Mrs.  Thompsett  from  her 
husband — to  pass  the  night  with  her  at  Kettering — 
to  bring  her  here,  you  must  have  known  you  were 
insulting  and  humiliating  not  only  me,  but  my  people 
and  yours  .  .  . 
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STEPHEN. 

I  had  hoped  father  would  understand,  but  I  knew 
well  enough  there  would  be  ructions. 

ANN. 

Then  why  did  you  do  it,  Stephen  ?  What  was  your 
j^al  motive  ? 

STEPHEN. 

The  girl's  need  seemed  to  me  so  urgent  that  I  had 
no  right  to  be  deterred  from  helping  her  as  I  thought 
best  by  any  consequences,  even  if  they  included  the 
•loss  of  you.  .  .  . 

ANN. 

(Coldly.)     Do  you  mean  that,  Stephen  ? 

STEPHEN. 

(With  sudden  ardour.)  Yes,  and  I  would  never  have 
thought  so  were  it  not  that  I  love  you,  dear,  with 
all  that  is  best  and  strongest  in  me.  (Seizes  her  hands.) 
It  was  you — my  love  for  you,  Ann,  that  made  me  help 
this  poor  girl  .  .  . 

ANN. 

Your  love  for  me  !  ... 

STEPHEN. 

Listen,  dear.  (He  draws  her  beside  him  on  the  sofa  and 
sits  holding  her  hands.) 

If  Mrs.  Thompsett  had  appealed  to  me  before  I 
loved  you,  I  should  never  have  understood  her  trouble, 
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But  love  breeds  sympathy  and  sympathy  understanding. 
It  was  not  Elizabeth  Thompsett  that  cried  at  my  heart 
for  help,  but  all  women,  as  my  love  for  you,  dear, 
has  taught  me  to  know  her,  to  feel  for  her  and  pity  her. 
Exquisite  hungers  unsatisfied,  blind  faith  betrayed, 
pitiful  beauty  wasted — I  saw  them  all  in  this  poor 
girl.  Like  how  many  other  women,  she  had  asked 
for  so  little  and  dared  so  much  to  get  it — and  received 
less  than  nothing.  God  has  been  very  hard  on  women. 
For  it's  just  those  longings  of  theirs  which  are  most 
natural  and  holy  that  too  often  shipwreck  their  lives. 
They  are  weak  and  have  to  bear  the  heavier  burden. 
And  when  they  stumble  and  fall,  how  seldom  is  there 
•ft4aand  ready  to  set  them  on  their  feet  again.  I  felt 
all  this  when  she  told  me  her  trouble — felt  it,  because 
my  love  for  you  had  taught  me  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  sorrows  of  women.  Oh,  my  dear,  I 
was  bound  to  help  her  !  I  may  have  gone  about  it 
clumsily — but  I  had  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  took  what  seemed  to  me  the  only  course.  .  .  . 
Even  if  you  think  I  have  done  wrong,  can't  you  under- 
stand why  I  did  it  ? 

• 
ANN. 

(Dreamily,  staring  before  her.}     Don  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 
Yes,  dear  ? 

ANN. 

Just — Don  .  .  .  (He  looks  at  her  questioningly.  She 
laughs  and  puts  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.)  I  wonder  if 
all  your  life  is  to  be  a  series  of  these  tragical  farces, 
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you   incorrigible    Don  !     Yes,  I    understand,    more    or 
less.     But  what's  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ? 

STEPHEN. 

That's  the  question.  I  must  say  I  don't  quite 
know.  .  .  .  Things  are  rather  in  a  tangle,  aren't  they  ? 
I  can't  very  well  keep  Mrs.  Thompsett  here,  since  the 
governor's  cut  up  so  rough  about  it  ...  I  shall  have 
to  take  her  away  when  she's  fit  to  go.  ...  And  then 
there's  Thompsett  .  .  . 

ANN. 
Yes  ;  what  if  he  should  divorce  his  wife  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Why,  then  she'll  be  rid  of  him. 

ANN. 

That's  evident.     But  what  of  you  and  me  ? 

STEPHEN. 

(Puzzled.)    You  and  me  ? 

ANN. 

If  she  were  divorced,  you  would  be  in  honour  bound 
to  marry  her. 

STEPHEN. 

I  !     I  marry  Mrs.  Thompsett ! 

ANN. 
Stephen  !     You    don't    mean   to   tell    me    that  you 
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would  abandon  the  girl  if  she  were  divorced  on  your 
account  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Why  do  you  say  such  things,  Ann  ?  I  shall  look 
after  her  to  the  end  of  her  life,  especially  were  she 
divorced  and  had  no  one  to  support  her.  But  what 
makes  you  think  me  capable  of  insulting  you  and  her 
by  asking  her  to  marry  me  ? 

ANN. 
(With  an  angry  laugh.)     Insulting  her ! 

STEPHEN. 

Yes  !  Is  there  any  insult  grosser  than  to  go  to  a 
woman  you  do  not  love  and  have  never  pretended 
to  love,  and  ask  her  to  give  her  body  and  soul  into  your 
hands  ? 

ANN. 

And  you  think  you  understand  women  !  Mrs. 
Thompsett  would  jump  at  the  chance  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

I  don't  believe  it !  I  don't  believe  it  for  a  moment ! 
.  .  .  And  what  of  you,  whom  I  love  and  who  love 
me  ?  Am  I  to  throw  you  aside  for  some  crack-brained 
ideal  of  so-called  honour  ?  I  would  sooner  die  a  thou- 
sand times. 

ANN. 

(Coldly  and  decidedly.)  You  need  not  consider  me. 
Nothing  would  induce  me  to  marry  you  were  this 
woman  divorced. 
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STEPHEN. 

Are  you  serious  ? 

ANN. 
I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life. 

(She  turns  to  leave  the  room,  when  the  door  opens 
and  ELIZABETH  THOMPSETT  enters  timidly.} 

STEPHEN. 

Mrs.  Thompsett ! 

ELIZABETH. 

Excuse  me  ...  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  I 
thought  I  would  find  you  here  .  .  .  but,  perhaps,  I 
had  better 

STEPHEN. 
You  ought  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep. 

ELIZABETH. 

(Feverishly.}  No — I  couldn't  sleep  ...  I  had  to 
see  you  .  .  .  I'll  come  again  when  you're  disengaged. 
.  .  .  (To  ANN.)  Excuse  me  .  .  .  (Turns  to  the  door.} 

ANN. 

(Coolly.}  Pray  don't  go  on  my  account.  I  was  about 
to  leave  the  room  when  you  came  in. 

ELIZABETH. 

Excuse  me  .  .  .  are  you  Miss  Sinclair  ? 

ANN. 
Yes. 
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ELIZABETH. 

Then — if  you  don't  mind — I  should  like  you  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  .  .  .  Mr.  Bonington,  when  my 
husband  comes  I  will  go  back  with  him. 

STEPHEN. 
What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
I  shall  return  to  my  husband  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

ELIZABETH. 

I  must — I  must.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  let  you  take  me 
...  But  I  didn't  know  ...  I'm  sorry.  .  .  .  That's  all 
I  wanted  to  say  .  .  .  (She  turns  to  go.) 

STEPHEN. 

Hold  hard  there  !  (Takes  her  wrist.)  No,  no,  no, 
you're  not  going  to  run  away  like  that.  Now  come 
along  and  sit  down  and  let's  have  the  meaning  of  all 
this.  (ELIZABETH  sits  down  and  stares  miserably  before 
her.)  Well  now,  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ? 
Alter  we  got  you  to  lie  down  and  gave  you  buttered 
toast  and  beef-tea  with  raw  eggs  beaten  up  in  it,  you 
suddenly  appear  and  start  talking  nonsense  instead  of 
vgoing  to  sleep  !  Isn't  she  naughty,  Ann  ?  .  .  .  (Draws 
a  chair  up  to  her  and  sits  down.)  Well  now,  what's  the 
meaning  of  it  all  ?  ...  You  don't  mind  Miss  Sinclair  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
(Shakes  her  head.)     Mrs.  Bonington 
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STEPHEN. 

Ah  !  ah  !  There  we  have  it  !  The  whole  explana- 
tion in  two  words  !  I  thought  as  much  !  My  mother's 
just  paid  you  a  visit  upstairs  and  told  you  that  I've  got 
myself  into  hot  water  on  your  account.  Perhaps  she 
even  suggested  that  you  would  be  doing  me  an  un- 
commonly good  turn  by  clearing  out  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
She — she  told  me  you  were  engaged.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

Didn't  you  know  that  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
How  should  I  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Why,  I've  been  engaged  to  Miss  Sinclair  for — let  me 
see — five — or  six — months,  isn't  it,  Ann  ? 

ANN. 

No — nine. 

STEPHEN. 

Great  Scott !  Nine  months  !  Amazing  how  the 
time  slips  !  "It  reminds  me  of  one  of  Cavendish's  grim 
sayings — you  remember  Cavendish,  Mrs.  Thompsett  ? 
(She  looks  before  her  and  says  nothing.)  "  Never  enjoy 
yourself  if  you  want  to  live  long.  '  A  short  life  and  a 
merry  one '  is  a  much  prettier  way  of  putting  it."  .  .  . 
Splendid  fellow,  Cavendish !  I  must  bring  him  to 
see  you  one  of  these  days,  Ann.  .  .  .  (To  ELIZABETH.) 
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Well  now,  d'you  know  what's  going  to  happen  to  you  ? 
You're  going  back  to  bed.  And  if  I  have  any  more 
talk  of  running  away,  I  shall  lock  the  door  and  pocket 
the  key,  and  refuse  to  let  you  out  till  you  tell  me  you're 
sorry  and  promise  you  won't  do  it  again. 

ELIZABETH. 

Miss  Sinclair  .  .  . 

ANN. 
Yes. 

ELIZABETH. 

(Speaking  with  pitiful  nervousness.)  Mrs.  Bonington  told 
me  that  there — that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  a — of — of 
— a  misunderstanding  between  you  and  Mr.  Bonington. 
Please  believe  me — if  I  had  known  that  he  was — that 
you  and  he — if  I  had  been  less  miserable  and  desperate 
I  would  never  have  accepted  his — his  help.  .  .  .  Oh,  it 
would  break  my  heart  if  I  thought  I  had  injured  him  ! 
Don't — don't  misunderstand  what  he  has  done  for  me. 
.  .  .  He  would  have  done  the  same  for  any  beggar- 
woman — it  just  happened  to  be  me  ...  I'm  nothing  to 
him  .  .  .  You  don't  believe — you  can't  believe 

ANN. 

Mrs.  Bonington  was  mistaken.  There  is  no  mis- 
understanding between  us. 

STEPHEN. 

(Triumphantly.)  There  now  !  So  you  see  all  this 
worry  was  quite  unnecessary.  You  can  go  back 
happily  to  bed,  and 
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(MRS.  BONINGTON  enters,  beaming  and  important.} 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

My  dear  children  !  (Realises  ELIZABETH.  Her  manner 
at  once  changes  to  grave  displeasure.}  Mrs.  Thompsett ! 
...  I  must  say  I  am  most  surprised  to  see  you  here.  I 
thought  I  had  fully  explained  to  you  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  far  better  you  should  not 
trouble  Mr.  Bonington  again  before  you  left.  .  .  .  How- 
ever !  We  can't  expect  her  to  grow  perfect  all  in  a 
minute.  Can  we,  Ann  ?  We  ought  to  be  most  thank- 
ful that  she  has  decided  to  take  the  only  sensible  and 
proper  course.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

Yes,  mother  ;  Mrs.  Thompsett  was  inclined  to  be  very 
foolish  at  first.  But  we  soon  talked  her  into  reason. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  it!  And  you'll  both  be  glad  to 
hear  that  your  father,  Stephen,  has  consented  to  over- 
look his  mistaken  scruples.  But  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  !  I  don't  believe  he  realises  yet  that  so  far 
from  acting  a  lie,  to  keep  Mr.  Thompsett  in  ignorance 
of  what  happened  last  night  is  our  only  honourable 
course.  Even  the  best  of  men  sometimes  can't  see 
what's  clear  as  daylight !  However,  he  has  consented, 
and  that's  the  great  thing  ! 

STEPHEN. 

Is  this  quite  necessary,  mother  ? 

MBS.  BONINGTON. 

Of  course  it  is,  dear.     (With  a  change  of  manner,  as 
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though  ordering  a  menial.}  You  quite  understand,  Mrs. 
Thompsett  ?  You  spent  last  night  in  this  house.  .  .  . 
You  quite  understand  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
Yes. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

That's  right !  .  .  .  Now,  dear  Ann,  I  am  going  to 
persuade  your  mother  and  father  to  stay. 

ANN. 

I  don't  think  you  had  better  do  that,  mater. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear  child !  As  everything  is 
straightening  itself  out  so  nicely,  I'm  sure  they'll  be 
only  too  pleased.  .  .  .  Er — Mrs.  Thompsett,  your  hus- 
band may  be  here  any  moment  now.  Hadn't  you 
better  be  getting  ready  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Mrs.  Thompsett  is  not  going  to  leave  this  house  to- 
night, mother.  And  when  her  husband  calls  I  shall 
receive  him. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
You !  .  .  . 

ANN. 

(Sharply.)    No,  Stephen  ! 

STEPHEN. 

(To  ANN  surprised.)    Why  not  ? 
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ANN. 
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Because  I  ask  you  not  to.     Please  don't  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 
But 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Did  you  hear  the  gate  click  ?  .  .  .  (Goes  to  the  window,) 
That  must  be  he  ...  Yes,  a  man  in  black  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(Who  has  followed  her.)    That's  Thompsett. 

ELIZABETH. 
Oh,  my  God !  .  .  .  Mr.  Bonington  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(Taking  her  hand.)  My  dear  child,  don't  be  frightened. 
It's  all  right.  He  shan't  come  near  you.  Run  back  to 
your  room.  I'll  see  to  him  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Stephen ! 

ANN. 

Mrs.  Bonington,  Stephen  must  not  meet  this  man. 
My  father  thinks  he  may  have  followed  them  to  avenge 
himself  .  .  .  Stephen,  for  my  sake  !  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(In  a  horrified  whisper.)  Avenge  himself  !  .  .  .  My 
God  !  My  God  !  .  .  .  (She  rushes  to  the  door,  opens  it, 
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and  screams.)  Paul !  Paul !  Paul !  (The  door-bell  rings. 
STEPHEN  is  about  to  leave  the  room.  MRS.  BONINGTON 
rushes  across  to  him  and  seizes  his  arm.}  Oh — no — no — 
no — no  !  Ann — quick — stop  Fanny  !  Tell  her  not  to 
open  the  door  !  .  .  . 

ANN. 

(Opening  the  door.}     Fanny  ! 

MAID. 

(Outside.}    Yes,  miss  ?     (She  appears  on  the  threshold.} 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Clinging  on  to  STEPHEN.)      Don't  open  the  door, 
Fanny  !     Don't  open  the  door  ! 

STEPHEN. 

(Gently  trying  to  free  himself.}     Really,  mother  .  .  . 

(The  CANON  enters.} 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
It's  Mr.  Thompsett ! — He's  come  to  kill  Stephen  ! — 

He    won't  kill  a  woman — I'll  see  him (The  bell 

rings  again.}  God  have  mercy  on  us  !  ...  Fanny, 
lock  the  front  door  ! 

STEPHEN. 
(Still  trying  to  free  himself.}    Mother,  don't  be  absurd. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

— no — I  won't  let  you  go — Paul — Paul ! 
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CAXON. 

Show  the  gentleman  into  the  study,  Fanny,  and  say  I 
will  be  with  him  in  a  moment. 

MAID. 
Yes,  sir.  (She  goes  out.) 

CANON. 

I  will  see  Mr.  Thompsett  myself,  Evelyn. 

STEPHEN. 

You  can  do  so  if  you  like,  father — but  I  certainly 
mean  to  see  him  as  well. 

CANON. 

I  forbid  it.  I  have  consented  sorely  against  my 
conscience  to  lie  for  your  sake.  I  will  arrange  matters 
as  best  I  can  with  Mr.  Thompsett.  You  will  remain  in 
this  room. 

STEPHEN. 

I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  for  lying — it's 
your  wish  and  mother's — none  of  mine.  I  would  far 
sooner  this  man  heard  the  whole  truth.  .  .  .  And  let  me 
warn  you,  father,  Mrs.  Thompsett  is  not  going  back 
with  her  husband.  This  is  your  house,  and  if  you 
refuse  her  your  hospitality,  I  will  take  her  away  with 
me  to-night. 

ELIZABETH. 

(To  STEPHEN.)  No,  Mr.  Bonington,  I'll  return  to 
him  now — I 
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STEPHEN. 

I  won't  have  it  !  Do  you  think  I'd  give  you  up  to  a 
life  of  systematic  torture  to  save  me  a  little  inconveni- 
ence and  for  the  sake  of  a  few  selfish  prejudices  ?  You 
shall  not  go  back,  and  I  mean  to  tell  your  husband  so. 

CANON. 

I  forbid  you  to  see  this  man.  Understand  me,  sir.  I 
forbid  you  !  (He  goes  out.) 

STEPHEN. 
(Angrily.)    Let  me  go,  mother. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  won't !  I  won't !  I  won't !  .  .  .  Ann — tell  him  not 
to  !  (STEPHEN  tries  to  move  away.)  Ann — Ann 

ANN. 

Stephen,  you  mustn't  do  this.  (Seizes  his  other  arm.) 
For  my  sake !  Don ! 

STEPHEN. 

Are  you  all  mad  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Mrs.  Thompsett — tell  him  your  husband  will  kill  him 
— Stephen 

ELIZABETH. 

Mr.  Bonington — don't  go — don't  go 
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STEPHEN. 

(Furiously.)    This  is  abominable  ! 

(He  makes  a  determined  effort  to  cross  the  room,  the 
two  women  hanging  on  to  him.  Suddenly  ELIZA- 
BETH seizes  his  coat.) 

ELIZABETH. 
No — no 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 

Don't  let  him  go — don't  let  him  go  ! 

(The  curtain  descends  quickly  on  STEPHEN  struggling 
in  vain  to  reach  the  door.) 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 


THE  THIRD  ACT 
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THE  THIRD  ACT 

SCENE.  — The  CANON'S  study,  a  rather  sombre,  ecclesiastical- 
looking  room,  lined  with  books.  On  the  right  is  the 
fireplace ;  on  the  left  a  door;  at  the  back  are  windows 
overlooking  the  garden.  In  front  of  the  windows  is 
a  desk  with  a  cross  on  it,  photographs,  papers,  &c. 
There  are  chairs  at  the  fireplace,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  room.  The  pictures  chiefly  represent  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Christ ;  there  are  also  two  engravings 
from  portraits  of  clerical  ancestors. 

(The  door  opens  and  the  MAID  ushers  in  ALBERT 
THOMPSETT,  a  thick-set,  hard-faced  man  in  black, 
with  a  low  collar,  ready-made  tie,  and  crush  hat.} 

MAID. 

Will  you  please  take  a  seat,  sir  ?     His  Reverence  will 
be  here  in  a  minute. 

THOMPSETT. 

His  Reverence  !      I  don't  want  to  see — 'is   Rever- 
ence.    I  asked  for  Mrs.  Thompsett. 

MAID. 

His  Reverence  asked  me  to  see  that  you  stepped  into 
the  study.     He  said  he'd  be  here  in  a  minute. 
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THOMPSETT. 
Where's  Mrs.  Thompsett  ? 

MAID. 
I  don't  know  the  name,  sir. 

THOMPSETT. 
What !     Isn't  she  'ere  ? 

MAID. 

Oh  ...  you  mean  Miss  Ellison,  sir  ?  The  lady  that 
came  with  Mr.  Stephen  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

(Between  his  teeth.)  Yes — the  lady  that  came  with — 
Mister  Stephen  .  .  .  my  wife — Mrs.  Thompsett. 

MAID. 

She  used  to  be  Miss  Ellison  when  she  was  here 
as  lady-companion  to  the  mistress.  I  didn't 
know 

THOMPSETT. 
Fetch  'er  in  'ere. 

MAID. 
Yes,  sir. 

(She  turns  to  go.     THOMPSETT  takes  a  step   or  two 
into  the  room,  then  suddenly  wheels  round.} 

THOMPSETT. 
Young  woman. 
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MAID. 
Yes,  sir  ? 

THOMPSETT. 
'Ave  you  found  the  light  ? 

MAID. 
The  light,  sir? 

THOMPSETT. 
Yes.     The  one  true  light.     Are  you  saved  ? 

MAID. 
I'm  Church,  sir. 

THOMPSETT. 

Then  repent  before  it's  too  late  !  -Church  !  They 
cry^  "  Lord  !  Lord  !  "  but  how  shall  it  'elp  them  in  the 
day  of  reckoning  ?  You  may  think  there's  time  because 
you're  young.  I  tell  you  time's  short.  To-morrow  may 
be  too  late.  You  may  be  cut  off  to-morrow.  And 
where  will  your  soul  be  then  ? 

MAID. 

I — I  don't  know,  sir. 

THOMPSETT. 

I  do.  .  .  .  This  vile  body  dies,  but  your  soul  can 
never  die.  It's  glory  or  damnation  to  all  eternity.  .  .  . 
(Half  to  himself.)  Glory  or  damnation  .  .  . 

MAID. 
Father  was  chapel,  but  when  'e  died  mother  turned 
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Church.     And   I   was  christened  and  confirmed.     But 
my  brother,  Tom,  'e  can't  abide  Church,  and 

THOMPSETT. 
Is  'e  here  ? 

MAID. 
Beg  pardon  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

Your  master's  son.     Is  'e  here  ? 

MAID. 

(Flustered.)     Mr.  Stephen  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

Yes — Mister — Stephen. 

MAID. 

I  don't  know,  sir.     I  think  he  is — leastways  I  think 
he's  out.  .  .  But  his  Reverence  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

THOMPSETT. 

(Savagely.)     I  don't  want  'is  Reverence  !     Fetch  my 
wife. 

MAID. 

Yes,  sir.  (She  goes  out.) 

(THOMPSETT  stands  motionless  for  a  moment  glaring 
at  the  cross  on  the  desk.  The  CANON  enters 
quietly .) 

CANON. 

Mr.  Thompsett? 
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THOMPSETT. 

I  came  for  my  wife. 

CANON. 

Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

THOMPSETT. 
No,  sir.     My  wife — I've  come  for  my  wife. 

CANON. 
Mrs.  Thompsett  is  slightly  indisposed. 

THOMPSETT. 

She  ain't  anything  of  the  sort. 

CANON. 

Sir? 

THOMPSETT. 

She's  no  more  indisposed  than  me  or  you.  You 
don't  get  over  me  like  that.  I  know  your  sort. 

CANON. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Thompsett,  I  will  explain 

THOMPSETT. 

You  and  her  and  your  son  'ave  been  putting  your 
heads  together  to  trump  up  a  story  to  put  me  off. 
Indisposed,  is  she  ?  She's  nothing  o'  the  sort !  .  .  . 
I'm  here  to  fetch  her  'ome.  And  I  don't  go  till  she 
comes.  And  if  she  won't  come  I'll  fetch  'er  myself. 
It's  my  right.  She's  mine  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
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I've  come  to  fetch  'er  'ome.     Quietly — if  she'll  come 
quiet.     If  not,  I'll  use  force.     'Ome  ! 

CANON. 

There's  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  much  harm  may 
be  done,  by  precipitancy.  If  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Thompsett,  I 

THOMPSETT. 

And  why  ?  What's  this  to  do  with  you  ?  It's 
between  me  and  Mrs.  Thompsett — man  and  wife.  .  . 
And  I'll  'ave  a  word  with  your  son.  .  .  .  (Between  his 
teeth.)  Yes,  I'll  have  a  word  with  him  before  I  go 
— a  word  with  'im.  .  .  .  But  you  don't  come  into  it. 
There's  no  call  for  wafers  or  candles  or  crucifixes 
here — nor  big  guns  or  Canons  either.  Keep  them 
for  your  flock.  I'll  'ave  no  Church  meddling  'ere.  .  .  . 
Now,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  for  my  wife. 

CANON. 

I  should  like  you  first  of  all  to  appreciate  the  risk 
you  are  running. 

THOMPSETT. 

(With  a  change  of  tone.)     Risk  ?     What  d'you  mean  ? 

CANON. 

As  I  have  told  you  already,  your  wife  is  not  at 
all  well,  and  any  extra  excitement 

THOMPSETT. 

(With  sudden  anxiety.)  D'you  mean,  sir,  that  she's 
really  bad  ? 
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CANON. 

She  appears  to  be  suffering  from  nervous  prostration. 
I  suppose  the  strain  of  the  last  few  days 

THOMPSETT. 

Has  she  seen  a  doctor? 

CANON. 

No. 

THOMPSETT. 
Why  not  ? 

CANON. 

There    has    hardly    been    time    to    send    for    one. 
Besides 


THOMPSETT. 

Time  ?    There's  been  time  enough  since  yesterday, 
'asn't  there  ? 

CANON. 

Er — yes — yes — of  course,  Mr.  Thompsett.     You  see, 

I That  is  to  say  we  did  not  think  there  was  really 

any  necessity.  .  .  .   However,  if  you  wish  it 

THOMPSETT. 
I  do. 

CANON. 

(Ringing  the  bell.)  Very  well. 
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THOMPSETT. 

If  she's  too  bad  to  see  her  husband,  she's  too  bad 
to  do  without  a  doctor. 

CANON. 

You  must  know  best,  Mr.  Thompsett. 

THOMPSETT. 

I  do.  And  I'll  stay  here  till  I've  'ad  the  doctor's 
word  that  she's  not  fit  to  see  me  or  travel  'ome  to-night. 
.  .  .  And  I  warn  you  here  and  now,  if  anything  should 
'appen  to  Mrs.  Thompsett  your  son'll  pay  !  I'll  see 
to  that  !  I'll  make  'im  pay  to  the  last  farthing — and 
the  Lord'll  'elp  me. 

(Enter  the  MAID.) 

CANON. 

(To  the  MAID.)  Will  you  tell  Charlie  to  run  round 
to  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  ask  if  he  will  call  here  as  soon 
as  possible  ? 

MAID. 
Yes,  sir.  .  .  .  Please,  sir  ... 

CANON. 

What  is  it? 

MAID. 
May  I  speak  to  you  a  minute,  sir  ? 

CANON. 
(Going  up  to  her  at  the  door.}     Well  ? 
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MAID. 

(Confidentially.)  Mrs.  Bonington  says,  will  you  send 
the  gentleman  away  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  can't 
hold  Mr.  Stephen  much  longer,  sir. 

CANON. 

(With  a  fearful  half-glance  back  at  THOMPSETT,  who  is 
regarding  him  suspiciously.)  All  right. 

MAID. 
Please,  sir  ... 

CANON. 
Well?    Well? 

MAID. 

And  I'm  to  tell  you,  sir,  not  to  forget  that  it  was 
yesterday. 

CANON. 

I  understand. 

(MAID  goes  out.) 

THOMPSETT. 
What  was  that? 

CANON. 
I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

THOMPSETT. 
What  did  she  mean  ? 
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CANON. 

Sir? 

THOMPSETT. 

She  told  you  not  to  forget  that  it  was  yesterday. 
I  'card.     What  did  she  mean? 

CANON. 

Mrs.    Bonington  sent  me  a  message  which  is  no 
concern  of  yours. 

THOMPSETT. 
About  my  wife? 

CANON. 

(After  a  pause.)     No. 

(A  silence.    THOMPSETT  goes  to  the  desk  and  picks 
up  the  stone  cross  on  it.) 

THOMPSETT. 

Why  d'you  have  such  blarsphemous  things  'ere  ? 

CANON. 
That  cross  is  of  very  choice  malachite. 

THOMPSETT. 

I    don't    care    if   it's  made    of  putty  !     I   say   it's 
blarsphemous. 

CANON. 
Indeed  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

My  argument's  this  :  If  your  best  friend   was  hung 
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for  your  sake,  would  you  honour  'im  by  keeping  the 
gallows  on  which  they  hung  'im  ? 

CANON. 

We  preserve  and  revere  that  holy  symbol  as  a 
perpetual  reminder  of  the  price  that  was  paid  for 
our  redemption. 

THOMPSETT. 

You've  not  answered  my  question.  I  asked  you, 
if  your  best  friend  was  'ung 

CANON. 

I  prefer  not  to  argue  on  these  sacred  matters. 

THOMPSETT. 

Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  And  why?  Because  you've 
not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  .  .  .  (A  pause.)  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  to  that  ? 

CANON. 

No ;  nothing. 

THOMPSETT. 

(Stares  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  puts  the  cross  roughly 
down.)  That's  it,  is  it  ?  I  see  now  !  I  see  !  You  could 
say  a  lot  if  you  liked.  But  you  won't  waste  your  breath 
on  such  as  me.  I'm  not  worth  it!  And  why?  Be- 
cause I'm  a  tradesman  and  haven't  been  to  college,  and 
don't  know  Greek,  and  'aven't  the  fiddling  manners 
of  your  set,  and  drop  my  aitches,  and  don't  wear 
tweed  suits  and  gentlemanly  ties  !  But  /  tell  you 
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CANON. 

Isn't  this  rather  beside  the  point,  Mr.  Thompsett? 

THOMPSETT. 

No,  sir,  it  isn't !  It's  because  you've  brought  up 
that  young  snob  to  look  down  on  us  that  'e  dared 
to  do  what  'e's  done  to  me. 

CANON. 

Had  you  been  a  duke,  Mr.  Thompsett,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  to  my  son. 

THOMPSETT. 

Oh,  wouldn't  it !  He'd  'ave  crawled  up  to  me  and 
licked  my  boots.  But  because  I  was  a  tradesman, 
and  as  such  without  rights  or  feelings,  it  didn't  matter 
what  'e  did.  Besides,  I  wasn't  fit  to  be  my  wife's 
husband  in  'is  eyes,  she  being  a  lady,  and 

CANON. 
But 


THOMPSETT. 

(With  vehement  pride.)  She's  as  much  a  lady  as 
yours  !  P'raps  you  don't  know  that  her  father  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  her 
mother's  cousin  married  Mr.  Frederick  Barley,  the 
Mayor  of  Rotherham. 

CANON. 

Indeed  .  .  .  But  I  want  you  to  believe,  Mr.  Thomp- 
sett— though  this  in  no  way  excuses  him — that  my  son's 
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action  was  prompted  solely  by  the  supposition  that 
your  wife  was  most  unhappy. 

THOMPSETT. 

(In  a  changed,  dead  voice.)     Did  she  tell  him  that  ? 

CANON. 
Yes. 

THOMPSETT. 
What  did  she  say  ? 

CANON. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail  ?  When 
I  say  that  what  Mrs.  Thompsett  told  of  her  married  life 
was  very  sad,  you  will  know  whether  she  was  speak- 
ing the  truth  or  not.  .  .  .  My  son  acted  as  he  did  from 
a  grievously  mistaken  impulse  of  chivalry.  Moreover, 
Mrs.  Thompsett  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  his. 

THOMPSETT. 

(In  a  strange  suppressed  voice.)  An  old  acquaintance — 
an  old  acquaintance Is  that  what  you  call  it  ? 

CANON. 
An  old  friend,  I  might  say. 

THOMPSETT. 

An  old  friend  .  .  . 

CANON. 

Of  course  you  have  heard  that  they  knew  each  other 
before  she  came  to  live  here  ?  They  had  met  in 

London,  and 

10 
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THOMPSETT. 

I  know  that  !  ...  If  I  forget  everything  else — I'll 
never  forget  that — never.  .  .  .  But  'ow  much  did  they 
know  each  other  in  London  ?  Answer  me  that.  'Ow 
much  ? 

CANON. 

My  wife  seems  to  have  been  helpful  in  securing 
Mrs.  Thompsett  a  situation  .  .  . 

THOMPSETT. 

I  know  that.  She  told  me  that.  But  why  did  'e  do 
it  ?  Why  ? 

CANON. 

Her  former  situation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
quite  to  her  liking  .  .  . 

THOMPSETT. 

I  know  that.  So  'e  got  her  another.  But  why  did  'e 
doit?  Why? 

CANON. 

My  son  is  very  kind-hearted  .  .  . 

THOMPSETT. 

Is  'e  ?  So  'e  spends  'is  time  in  getting  berths  for 
girls  'e  picks  up  in  city  restaurants  ?  .  .  .  Kind-hearted, 
is  'e  ?  And  the  girls  don't  forget  'im — not  they  !  I 
ought  to  know.  .  .  .  Even  when  they  marry  they  don't 
forget  'im.  They  'ate  their  'usbands  because  their 
'usbands  are  not  like  'im.  .  .  .  And  all  day  they 
think  of  'im — and  all  night  they  dream  of  'im — 
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and  they  call  out  'is  name  in  their  sleep.  ...  I 
ought  to  know.  .  .  .  And  when  I  ask  'er  about  your 
son,  she  shuts  her  mouth  like  a  trap  and  says  nothing. 
He's  too  holy  a  memory  to  be  shared  with  such 
as  me  .  .  .  I'm  good  for  keeping  the  roof  over  'er 
'ead  and  putting  bread  into  her  mouth — but  not  good 
enough  for  a  morsel  of  love  in  return.  .  .  .  And  why  ? 
Because  there's  none  left  !  It's  all  gorne — taken — 
stolen  !  .  .  And  nothing's  over  for  me  but  'ate — 'ate — 
'ate — night  and  day — night  and  day — night  and  day 

CANON. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Thompsett,  my  son's  relations  with 
your  wife  have  always  been  .  .  .  chaste. 

THOMPSETT. 

How  do  you  know  ? 

CANON. 
Because  he  told  me  so. 

THOMPSETT. 

And  you  believe  'im  ? 

CANON. 
I  do. 

THOMPSETT. 

Why? 

CANON. 
Because  he  has  never  told  me  a  lie. 
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THOMPSETT. 

Is  that  God's  truth  ? 

CANON. 
It  is. 

THOMPSETT. 

(After  a  pause.)  But  what  of  her  ?  It's  'im  she 
thinks  of  night  and  day — always  of  'im.  .  .  .  Don't 
I  know  it,  who've  watched  her  face  and  watched  'er 
soul — and  felt  'im  in  all  she  does,  and  heard  'im  in  all 
she  says,  and  seen  'im  in  her  eyes  ?  Always  'im  ! 
Always  'im !  Deny  that !  Deny  it,  if  you  can ! 

CANON. 

I  know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Thompsett's  regard  for  my 
son.  .  .  .  But  may  not  what  you  imagine  to  be  love 
merely  be  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  her  in  the  past  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

(Eagerly.)     D'you  think  that  ? 

CANON. 

I  do  indeed. 

THOMPSETT. 

Gratitude  ...  If  only  I  could  believe  that !  If  only 
I  could  believe  it !  ...  (A  pause.  He  stares  before  him. 
When  he  speaks  again  his  voice  has  changed  to  something 
strange — mingled  ecstasy  and  passion.)  I  loved  'er  the 
first  time  I  saw  her.  .  .  .  And  everything  was  different. 
...  It  was  like  being  saved  over  again — like  being 
saved.  .  .  When  I  found  salvation  after  many  years  of 
sin — oh,  the  blessedness  of  it !  I  was  walking  near  the 
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Marble  Arch  on  a  winter's  afternoon,  and  I  stopped 
to  listen  to  a  poor  man  who  told  of  the  Lord's  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy.  .  .  .  And  all  of  a  sudden,  like  a 
sunrise  at  sea,  God  lit  up  my  soul  .  .  .  and  I  fell  on 
my  knees  in  the  Park,  and  prayed  and  sang  bits  of 
'ymns.  .  .  .  And  I  didn't  see  the  crowd  that  was  around 
me — and  I  didn't  feel  the  mud  I  knelt  on  ...  I  only 
saw  the  dazzle  o'  God,  and  felt  the  warmth  of  Him 
through  and  through.  .  .  .  That  was  long  ago — but 
nothing  can  ever  alter  that.  .  .  .  I'm  saved — and  my 
salvation  can  never  be  taken  away.  .  .  . 

And  when  I  saw  her  first,  it  was  like  being  saved  over 
again  .  .  I'd  never  'ad  to  do  with  women  before.  .  .  . 
But  I  looked  at  'er — and  all  that  was  changed.  ...  I  felt 
the  same  light  and  warmth  and  joy.  .  .  .  But  when 
God  conies  He  leads  to  'eaven.  She  led  me  to  'ell.  .  .  . 
Not  one  moment's  peace  did  I  have  after  we'd  married. 
Nothing  but  bitterness  and  torment.  Why  did  she 
come  to  me  if  she  didn't  love  me  ?  Why  did  she 
marry  me  if  she  'ated  me  ?  And  not  only  me,  but 
my  faith.  She  said  she'd  join  the  Brethren  when 
she  married.  And  she  did.  But  she  despised  us  from 
the  beginning  and  looked  down  on  us.  And  after- 
wards she  'ated  us  and  all  we  believe.  .  .  .  When  I 
saw  'er  turn  from  me — that  bit  deep.  But  when  I 
saw  her  turn  from  God,  I  was  mad — mad — and  many's 
the  times  I'd  have  killed  her  ! 

CANON. 

Mr.  Thompsett  .  .  .  ! 

THOMPSETT. 

Yes — killed  her — and  maybe,  I'll  kill  'er  yet. 
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(MRS.  BONINGTON  enters.      She  glances  apprehensively 
at  THOMPSETT,  then  beams.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

How-do-you-do,  Mr.  Thompsett  ?  (THOMPSETT  stands 
rigid.)  Hasn't  it  been  dreadfully  cold  ?  I'm  really 
afraid  the  winter's  setting  in  at  last !  .  .  .  Will  you 
excuse  me  a  moment  ?  (Draws  the  CANON  aside  and 
whispers  urgently.)  Is  he  safe?  (JAe  CANON  nods.)  Can't 
you  get  rid  of  him  ?  (The  CANON  shakes  his  head.) 
Stephen's  quieted  down,  but  he  won't  let  that  girl 
go.  ...  I  had  better  make  the  best  of  it,  hadn't  I  ?  .  .  . 
(To  THOMPSETT,  genially.)  Now,  Mr.  Thompsett,  I'll 
tell  you  what  this  very  unpolite  whispering  was  about. 
But  won't  you  sit  down  ?  (THOMPSETT  stares  at  her 
and  says  nothing.)  I  was  just  asking  the  Canon  if 
he  thought  our  larder  justified  us  inviting  a  guest  to 
dinner.  And  I'm  glad  to  say  we  both  agreed  that 
it  did.  You  know  we  country  housewives  have  to 
think  of  these  little  things  !  Now  won't  you  stay  to 
dinner?  We  should  be  so  pleased  if  you  would 
....  shouldn't  we,  Paul  ? 

CANON. 

(With  a  set  face.)     Certainly. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Do! 

THOMPSETT. 

I'm  waiting  till  the  doctor's  seen  Mrs.  Thompsett, 
and  if  he  says  she's  well  enough  to  travel,  we  return  to 
Sheffield  to-night. 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 

So  soon  as  that  ! 

THOMPSETT. 
To-night. 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Mrs.  Thompsett's  not  at  all  strong,  I'm  afraid  ? 

THOMPSETT. 
Isn't  she  ? 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

But  like  so  many  delicate  people,  she  has  so  much 
reserve  force.  I  don't  think  you  need  really  feel  any 
anxiety  about  her  at  all.  .  .  .  It's  wonderful,  for 
instance,  how  she  has  picked  up  since  she  arrived 
here  yesterday.  I  was  really  quite  frightened.  And 
if  I  hadn't  known  something  of  her  constitution,  I 
should  have  sent  for  the  doctor  at  once.  We  gave 
her  beef-tea  with  raw  eggs  beaten  up  in  it,  and  packed 
her  off  to  her  bed  at  once,  and  she  slept  like  a  top 
till  quite  late  this  morning.  I  went  into  her  bed- 
room once  or  twice  in  the  night  and  she  was  sleeping 
as  peacefully  as  a  little  child.  And  she  seems  so  much 
better  to-day.  .  .  . 

CANON. 

(Who  has  been  regarding  his  wife  with  consternation.) 
Evelyn 


MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Yes,     dear  ?    . 


Don't    you    think    she's    much 
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brighter  than  she  was  yesterday  ?   Don't  you  remem- 
ber saying 

CANON. 

Be  silent,  Evelyn  !  All  this  is  worse  than  useless. 
It's  shamefully  wicked  !  (To  THOMPSETT.)  I  see  no  point 
in  beating  about  the  bush  any  longer,  sir.  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  at  once  that 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Paul! 

CANON. 
Be  silent ! 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

No — no — you  promised !  .  .  .  It's  not  true,  Mr. 
Thompsett ! 

CANON. 

Evelyn,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  Mr. 
Thompsett  and  myself  to  discuss  this  matter  alone. 
Will  you  kindly  return  to  the  drawing-room?  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

No  !  No  !  I  won't  allow  it !  I  hold  you  to  your 
promise  ! 

CANON. 

I  will  break  no  promise.  (To  THOMPSETT.)  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  at  once  what  I  should  have  told  you  at 
first  had  I  seen  my  way  clearly  and  had  had  the  manli- 
ness to  do  so,  that  even  if  the  doctor's  decision  be 
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favourable,    it    is  unlikely  that   Mrs.   Thompsett  will 
return  with  you  to-night.  .  .  . 

THOMPSETT. 

(In  a  low  deadly  voice.)    And  why  ? 

CANON. 

You    appear    to    forget,  sir,  why   Mrs.   Thompsett 
left  you. 

THOMPSETT. 

Because  of  him.     Because  'e  tempted  'er  to  leave  me. 
That's  why. 

CANON. 
She  left  you  because  of  your  treatment  of  her. 

THOMPSETT. 

That's  a  lie  !     She'd  never  have  gone   without  his 
interference  ! 

CANON. 

And  she  is  not  likely  to  return  to  you  at  a  moment's 
notice.  .  .  . 

THOMPSETT. 

I  tell  you  it's  a  lie.     I  treated  'er  as  she  deserved. 

CANON. 

Obviously,  neither  Mrs.  Bonington  nor  myself  wish 
her  to  remain  here.  Our  one  desire  is  that  she  should 
leave  this  house  quietly  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
But 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 

If  I  had  my  wish  I'd  turn  her  out  of  the 
house  as  I  did  once  before.  A  designing,  deceitful 
woman 

THOMPSETT. 
Take  care  what  you're  saying,  ma'am.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

How  dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that  ?  I'll  say  what  I 
please  !  It  was  a  bad  day  for  my  son  when  he  picked 
her  out  of  the  gutter  ! 

CANON. 

Evelyn  ! 

THOMPSETT. 

(Shouting.)  She's  as  much  a  lady  as  you  are  !  Her 
father  was 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
She  !    A  lady  ! 

CANON. 

Be  silent,  Evelyn !  (To  THOMPSETT.)  If  Mrs. 
Thompsett  refuses  to  accompany  you,  there's  nothing 
to  be  done  for  the  present. 

THOMPSETT. 

Isn't  there  !  She  don't  remain  another  night  in  this 
house.  If  she  refuses  to  come,  I'll  take  'er  ! 

CANON. 
Mr.  Thompsett 
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THOMPSETT. 
I'll  drag  'er  out  ! 

CANON. 

Mr.  Thompsett,  I  implore  you  to  exercise  a  little 
patience  and  self-control.  .  .  . 

THOMPSETT. 

I've  'ad  enough  of  this  !  If  she  refuses,  it'll  be  to  me 
— me,  'er  'usband — face  to  face  with  'er  'usband.  You 
take  me  to  'er.  Ill,  is  she  ?  How  do  I  know  she's  ill  ? 
I  don't  believe  it !  She's  no  more  ill  than  you  or  me. 
Bring  her  here — or  I'll  fetch  'er  myself  ! 

(He  takes  a  step  towards  the  door.) 
MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Springing  in  front  of  him.}     No  !     I  won't  have  it ! 

THOMPSETT. 
Stand  aside,  ma'am  ! 

CANON. 

Mr.  Thompsett,  I  will  not  permit  any  violence  in  my 
house. 

THOMPSETT. 

(In  a  frenzy.)  Then  bring  'er  'ere  !  She's  my  wife 
and  I'll  have  'er  !  And  what's  more — you're  lying ! 
Both  of  you  !  I  see  it !  Lying  !  It's  not  she  that 
won't  come — no,  it's  'im  again — he's  holding  'er  back — 
he's  behind  it  all  ...  and  you're  afraid  I  may  do  for 
'im.  Almighty  God,  you  may  well  be  afraid !  I'll 
settle  'im  once  and  for  all  !  I'll  settle  'im  ! 

(He  pushes  towards  the  door.) 
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MRS.  BONINGTON. 

(Desperately,   retreating   backward  in   front    of   him.} 
Paul ! 

(Enter  STEPHEN.     MRS.  BONINGTON  perceives  him 
with  a  cry.) 

Stephen  ! 


STEPHEN. 

Mr.  Thompsett  ? 

(He  and  THOMPSETT  regard  each  other  fixedly  for  a 
moment.) 

CANON. 
You  had  my  orders  not  to  come  here,  sir.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

Mother  .  .  .     (He  puts  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.)     I 
know  you  want  everything  settled  for  the  best.  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Oh,  my  boy  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

If  you  stay  here  you  will  only  be  a  hindrance.     Mr. 

Thompsett  and  I  must  arrange  this   matter  without 

any  interference.  (Draws  her  to  the  door.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

I  won't  interfere — I'll  be  so   quiet — I  won't  say  a 
word.  .   .  .  But  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you  with  him. 
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STEPHEN. 

Really,  mother.  .  . 

(They  stand  by  the  door  and  speak  in  whispers.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
Oh,  you'll  be  careful,  dear  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 
Yes,  yes  .  .  . 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 

She'll  go,  if  only  you  tell  her  to.  ...  And  I'm  sure 
he's  not  so  bad  as  she  makes  out.  He  seems  quite 
a  nice  man.  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

Now,  mother,  don't  worry.  Everything  will  turn 
out  well.  (Opens  the  door.) 

MRS.  BONINGTON. 
You  promise  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 
I  promise. 

(She  goes  out  and  he  turns  to  the  CANON.) 
Do  you  wish  to  remain  here,  sir  ? 

CANON. 
Yes. 

STEPHEN. 

(To  THOMPSETT.)     I  was  not  able  to  tell  you  much  in 
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the  note  I  sent  you  from  Kettering.  But  I  suppose 
you  understand  the  situation  now.  I  take  it  my  father 
has  made  everything  clear  ? 

THOMPSETT. 
(In  a  quiet  voice.)    Are  you  Mr.  Stephen  Bonington  ? 

STEPHEN. 
I  am. 

THOMPSETT. 

(As  before.)  Thank  you  ...  I  wanted  to  make  quite 
sure  of  that.  .  .  (Stares  at  STEPHEN  for  a  moment.  Then, 
as  though  to  himself.)  So  that's  what  'e's  like.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Stephen  Bonington  .  .  .  you're  different  from  when 
I  met  you  last — different  from  what  I  remember.  .  .  . 
I  thought  you  had  brown  'air.  .  .  No,  sir,  'e's  made 
nothing  clear — except  that  she  leaves  this  house  with 
me  to-night.  .  .  .  That's  clear.  Nothing  else.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 
Then  you  came  here  to  fetch  her  back  ? 

THOMPSETT. 
I  did. 

STEPHEN. 

Well,  Mr.  Thompsett,  I'm  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  wish  to  put  to  me.  But  first  of 
all  I  should  like  to  set  you  right  on  one  point,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding.  Your  wife  will 
not  return  to  you  either  to-night  or  at  any  future  time. 
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THOMPSETT. 

(Slowly.)    Neither  to-night  nor  at  any  future  time  .  .  . 
\ 

STEPHEN. 
You  fully  understand  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

(Quietly.)    And  what  if  I  take  'er  ? 

STEPHEN. 
Take  her  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

Yes,  take  'er — by  force  ? 

STEPHEN. 

You  won't  do  that,  Mr.  Thompsett. 

THOMPSETT. 
And  why  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Because  I  shall  prevent  you. 

THOMPSETT. 

I  see.  .  .  .  You'll  prevent  me,  Mr.  Stephen  Boning- 
ton.  .  .  .  Did  my  wife  send  you  to  say  she  wouldn't 
come  ? 

STEPHEN. 

I  am  speaking  with  her  authority. 
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THOMPSETT. 

Why  won't  she  come  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Need  we  go  into  that  ? 

THOMPSETT. 
If  you  please. 

STEPHEN. 

Because  you  treat  her  with  systematic  and  abomin- 
able cruelty. 

THOMPSETT. 

She  sent  for  you  to  Sheffield  to  tell  you  that  ? 

STEPHEN. 

She  sent  for  me  to  help  her. 

THOMPSETT. 

And    you    thought    it    your    business    to    interfere 
between  us? 

STEPHEN. 
Yes. 

THOMPSETT. 

She  asked  you  to  take  'er  away  ? 

STEPHEN. 

That  was  my  suggestion. 

THOMPSETT. 

And  she  agreed  ? 
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STEPHEN. 
Yes. 

THOMPSETT. 

(After  a  pause.)  And  supposing  she  was  willing  to 
leave,  and  you  were  so  kind  as  to  allow  'er,  would 
she,  in  your  opinion,  be  well  enough  to  travel  to-night  ? 

STEPHEN. 

She  seems  to  be  much  better. 

CANON. 

Is  there  any  point  in  prolonging  this  painful  inter- 
view, Mr.  Thompsett  ?  Surely  you  realise  now  that 
things  must  be  left  as  they  are  for  the  present.  .  .  . 

THOMPSETT. 

I  shan't  detain  you  much  longer,  sir.  If  you'll 
kindly  remain  'ere  you  may  come  in  very  useful  in  a 
moment  or  two. 

CANON. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

(To  STEPHEN,  in  a  grave,  measured  voice.)  You  may 
not  have  'card,  Mr.  Stephen  Bonington,  that  I  was 
a  soldier  before  I  went  into  business.  I  served  my 
country  before  I  served  my  God.  And  one  thing  I 
learned  in  the  army.  I  learned  that  orders  are  given 
to  be  obeyed.  .  .  .  Why  Elizabeth  Thompsett  married 
me  I  don't  know.  She  did  marry  me — that's  enough. 
And  the  Lord  'as  commanded  wives  to  love  and  obey 

11 
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their  'usbands.  She  neither  loved  me  nor  obeyed  me. 
She  loved  another  man  and  obeyed  'er  own  stubborn 
'eart.  She  refused  me  my  right  as  'usband,  and  she 
refused  to  worship  God  as  He  should  be  worshipped, 
and  as  I'd  ordered  'er  to  worship  'im.  Then  because 
I  did  what  I  knew  to  make  'er  obey,  she  sent  for 
you,  and  she  listened  to  your  wickedness,  and  she  left 
me  whom  she'd  sworn  to  cleave  to.  I'm  'ere  to  fetch 
'er  back,  and  she's  coming  back  with  me  to-night.  .  .  . 
I  said  just  now  that  I'd  learned  one  thing  as  a  soldier. 
I  learned  two.  The  Lord  in  'is  wisdom  saw  that  I 
should  learn  to  shoot  straight  .  .  . 

(He  takes  out  a  revolver  from  his  coat  pocket  and 
points  it  full  at  STEPHEN.) 

CANON. 
My  God  !  (Takes  a  step  towards  THOMPSETT.) 

THOMPSETT. 

Stay  where  you  are,  or  I'll  shoot  'im  like  a  dog  !  .  .  . 
(Gravely  derisive.)  Now's  the  time  to  make  yourself 
useful,  Mr.  Canon.  Fetch  my  wife  in  'ere.  .  .  . 

(The  CANON  stands  too  terrified  to  move.) 

STEPHEN. 

(With  quiet  mockery.)  The  worst  of  people  like  you  and 
me,  Mr.  Thompsett — for  I  really  think  we  must  be 
kindred  spirits  in  spite  of  a  difference  ! — is  that  we 
haven't  the  gift  of  foreseeing  consequences.  What 
earthly  or  heavenly  purpose  d'you  think  you'll  be 
serving  if  you  shoot  me  ?  You  will  be  hanged — your 
wife  will  be  left  a  rejoicing  widow — I  shall  disappoint 
you  by  keeping  clear  of  hell — and  I  really  don't  think 
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you'll  have  done  anything  for  the  glory  of  your  friend, 
the  Lord. 

THOMPSETT. 

(To  the  CANON.)      Tell  her  to   bring   her  hat  and 
things.  .  .  .  Now  then — off  with  you  ! 

CANON. 

(In  a  gasping  voice.}     Mr.  Thompsett,  for  God's  sake 
consider 


THOMPSETT. 
Shut  your  mouth  ! 

STEPHEN. 

I'm  awfully  sorry,  father.  I'm  afraid  I've  got  you 
into  the  deuce  of  a  mess.  .  .  .  You  had  better  go. 
Take  Mrs.  Thompsett  to  the  police-station,  as  this  chap 
evidently  means  business. 

.THOMPSETT. 

If  she's  not  'ere  in  five  minutes,  I  shoot. 

(The  CANON  gropes  his  way  out.) 
STEPHEN. 
What's  the  next  move  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

You'll  tell  'er  to  go  back  with  me.  And  we'll  go. 
That's  all. 

STEPHEN. 
And  if  I  refuse  ? 
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THOMPSETT. 

I  don't  think  you  will.  Anyhow,  she'll  come  with 
me  soon  enough  when  she  knows  I'll  shoot  you 
if  she  don't. 

STEPHEN. 

And  supposing  I  use  my  hands  to  prevent  your 
taking  her,  you'll  shoot  ? 

THOMPSETT. 
I'll  shoot. 

STEPHEN. 

You're  a  fool,  Thompsett.  You  should  have  thought 
out  something  better.  I  shall  certainly  prevent  you  to 
the  best  of  my  power.  Put  yourself  in  my  position  for 
a  moment.  I'm  every  bit  as  obstinate  as  you  are  ;  I'm 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you  ;  and  I'm  a  fanatic  like 
yourself.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  care  about  at 
present  but  to  keep  this  girl  out  of  your  beastly  hands. 
D'you  really  suppose  you'll  frighten  me  with  a  revolver 
into  giving  way? 

(He  turns  and  moves  towards  the  fireplace.) 

THOMPSETT. 

Don't  move  !  (STEPHEN  continues  his  leisurely  way.) 
D'you  'ear  !  (STEPHEN  arrives  at  the  fireplace,  stands 
with  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  looks  gravely 
at  THOMPSETT,  who  lowers  his  revolver.  A  pause. 
THOMPSETT  speaks  in  a  strange  voice.)  Why  d'you  call 
my  'ands  beastly  ? 
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STEPHEN. 

(Quietly.)  Because  they  are  beastly.  Because  you're 
a  beast  of  the  most  beastly  kind.  You're  the  worst  type 
of  blackguard — you're  a  Christian  blackguard. 

THOMPSETT. 

A  Christian  blackguard.  .  .  .  And  what  o'  the  man 
who  takes  up  with  a  poor  girl  for  a  passing  whim,  and 
chucks  'er  over  when  'e's  done  with  'er,  and  leaves  'er 
with  a  broken  life  ? 

STEPHEN. 

Are  you  speaking  of   Mrs.  Thompsett  and  me  ? 

THOMPSETT. 

I  am — and  you  know  it ! 

STEPHEN. 

If  you  mean  by  "  taking  up  with  her  "  that  I  made  love 
to  her,  you're  quite  wrong. 

THOMPSETT. 

I'm  wrong,  am  I  ?  'Oo  hung  around  'er  in  London, 
and  found  'er  berths,  and  gave  'er  clo'es  and  money 
and  dinners  and  theatre  tickets  ?  'Oo  took  the  love  that 
should  'ave  been  her  husband's  ?  'Oo  stood  between 
her  and  me  since  we  married  ?  'Oo  took  'er  away  from 
me  yesterday  and  holds  us  apart  to-day  ?  'Oo  but 
Mr.  Stephen  Bonington  ?  Deny  that !  Deny  it  if  you 
dare  ! 

STEPHEN. 

I  deny  nothing — except  that  I  made  love  to  your  wife 
and  that  she  ever  imagined  me  in  love  with  her. 
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THOMPSETT. 

(In  a  frenzy.)  And  you  'ave  the  face  to  tell  me  that  ? 
You  dare  to  look  me  in  the  eyes  with  a  lie  like  that  ? 
You  dare  !  And  'ow  can  I  tell  that  you  didn't  ruin  her 
before  you  chucked  'er  over  ?  Your  father  says  you 
didn't,  but  how  should  'e  know  ? — and  if  'e  knew  he'd 
lie,  like  all  priests.  'Ow  can  I  tell  you  didn't  ruin  'er  ? 
Answer  me  that.  (Striding  on  him  and  pointing  the 
revolver  full  into  his  face.)  But  I'll  'ave  the  truth.  I'll 
force  it  out  of  your  teeth.  Out  with  it !  Out  with  it ! 
Out  with  the  truth — you  filthy  swine — you  grinning 
liar! 

(ELIZABETH  THOMPSETT,  followed  by  the  CANON, 
enters.  She  has  her  hat  on  ;  he  carries  her  coat 
over  his  arm.) 

ELIZABETH. 

(Perceiving  the  situation,  starts  forward.  The  CANON 
utters  a  cry.)  Albert ! 

THOMPSETT. 

Stay  where  you  are  or  I'll  shoot  him  ! 

ELIZABETH. 

I'll  do  all  you  wish — I'll  go  away  with  you  now — I'll 
go  at  once — Albert ! 

THOMPSETT. 

Oh,  you  will,  will  you  ?  .  .  .  (Backs  away  from 
STEPHEN  and  lowers  his  revolver.)  Rather  than  'ave 
'im  dead,  you'll  bear  with  me.  .  .  .  Very  well.  .  .  .  Put 
on  your  'at  ... 
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STEPHEN. 

I  warned  you  that  I  would  prevent  you  doing  this 
to  the  best  of  my  power.     And  I  meant  what  I  said. 

THOMPSETT. 

(Levelling  the  revolver    at    him.)     Prevent    me,   will 
you  ? 

(STEPHEN  takes  a  step  towards  THOMPSETT,  when 
ELIZABETH  with  a  shriek  rushes  between  them,  and 
convulsively  clutching  STEPHEN'S  arm,  falls  on 
her  knees.) 

ELIZABETH. 

No — no — no He  means  it — I  know  him He'll 

kill  you 

STEPHEN. 
(Trying  to  disengage  himself.)     My  dear  girl,  don't  you 


see- 


ELIZABETH. 

No — no Listen  to  me  .  .  .  for  God's  sake — I'd 

sooner  live  with  him  a  thousand  lives  than  have  him 

hurt   a  hair   of   your   head Don't   do  it — oh,   for 

God's  sake — don't  do  it 

CANON. 

(In  a  broken  voice.)     Stephen  !  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(Fiercely.)     He  shall  not  take  you  away  so  long  as  I'm 
alive  !     Do  you  think  I  should  ever  have  a  moment's 
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peace  again  if,  to  save  my  skin,  I  let  you  give  yourself 
up  to  be  tortured  ?  There's  nothing  else  I  care  for  in 
the  world  but  to  keep  you  from  him.  I'm  made  that 
•way.  If  he  shoots  me  you'll  be  rid  of  him.  Let 
me  go  ! 

ELIZABETH. 

You're  crueller  than  ever  he  was.     He  never  tor- 
tured me  like  this.     Oh,  please — please — please 

CANON. 

Stephen — Stephen — my  boy 


(A  pause.    STEPHEN  stands  with  clenched  hands.) 

ELIZABETH. 
Oh,  please — please — please 

STEPHEN. 

(An  idea  dawning  on  his  face.}  There's  one  thing  .  .  . 
I  had  forgotten  .  .  .  (To  ELIZABETH.)  Very  well  .  .  . 
he  can  take  you  if  he  still  wants  to  after  he's  heard  what 
I  have  to  say  .  .  .  (To  THOMPSETT.)  Just  now  you  were 
very  eager  to  get  at  the  truth  of  my  relations  with  your 
wife.  Here's  a  little  fact  that  may  help  you.  Mrs. 
Thompsett  and  I  spent  last  night,  not  in  this  house,  as 
you  have  been  led  to  believe,  but  at  Kettering,  and  in 
the  same  bedroom  .  .  . 

(ELIZABETH,  with  a  gasp,  lets  STEPHEN  go  and  kneels 
rigid,  her  face  clutched  in  her  hands,  staring  at 
THOMPSETT,  who  stands  with  burning  eyes  on 
STEPHEN.) 
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CANON. 

(In  a  whisper.)     Stephen  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

If  your  wife  denies  it  you  had  better  ask  my  father, 
and  if  you  don't  believe  either  him  or  me,  make  in- 
quiries at  the  Palace  Hotel  at  Kettering. 

THOMPSETT. 

(In  a  low  voice.}     Is  this  true  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
No.  ... 

THOMPSETT. 
Is  this  true  ? 

ELIZABETH. 

(Rising  to  her  feet.)  Yes — it's  true.  .  .  .  Because  I 
was  ill  we  stayed  at  Kettering.  ...  I  was  half-mad 
with  fright  ...  so  he  sat  by  my  bed  all  night  nursing 
me  and  holding  my  hand.  ... 

THOMPSETT. 

(After  a  pause,  as  though  in  dream.)  Nursing  you  .  .  . 
and  holding  your  hand  .  .  . 

ELIZABETH. 
,Yes  .  .  .  that's  tb«  truth.  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(To  THOMPSETT.)    A  likely  story,   isn't    it?     Well, 
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's  your  case  for  murder  or  divorce.     Take  your 
choice. 

(ANN  enters,  her  hat  on.) 

CANON. 

My  dear (Seizes  her  hand.) 

STEPHEN. 

Leave  the  room,  Ann  .  . 

ANN. 

(In  a  whisper.)    Stephen 


(The  CANON  draws  her  aside) 

• 

CANON. 

(To  ANN.)  Don't  move.  ...  (To  THOMPSETT.)  Mr. 
Thompsett,  I  swear  to  you  that  my  son  is  innocent. 
He 

ELIZABETH. 

No — no  ! .  .  .  Let  me  speak  ...  (To  THOMPSETT, 
in  a  low  voice  vibrating  with  intense  emotion.)  Though 
you  won't  believe  it — though  you  may  kill  him  for  it — 
you  shall  have  the  whole  truth  about  him  and  me.  .  .  . 
He  found  me  helpless  and  alone  in  London  .  .  .  and 
he  stood  between  me  and  ruin.  .  .  .  When  I  was  out 
of  employment  and  hadn't  a  penny,  he  supported 
me.  .  .  .  When  I  was  ill  he  sent  me  into  the  coun- 
try ...  he  sheltered  me  and  fed  me  and  comforted 
me.  .  .  .  And  though  you  and  others  will  never  believe 
it,  he  asked  for  no  return.  ...  He  was  born  to  give — 
only  to  give,  and  for  his  one  reward  to  see  the  unhappy 
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smile  and  those  that  despaired  take  hope  again.  .  .  . 
You  think  he  loved  me  .  I  wish  to  God  he  had ! 
But.  he  loved  me  no  more  than  he  loved  the  many 
weak  and  helpless  men  and  women  who  bless  God  for 
having  sent  him  into  the  world.  .  .  .  They're  all  one 
to  him — just  his  brothers  and  sisters  who  need  his 
help.  .  .  .  -But  I  loved  him — I  loved  him  as  a  woman 
— and  I'm-  proud  to  confess  it.  .  .  .  No  woman  has  ever 
loved  a  higher  man  ...  no  woman  loved  as  I  did.  .  .  . 
And  because  I  was  mad  and  presumptuous  .  .  .  and 
hoped  against  hope  that  he  might  have  a  little  love  for 
me  ...  I  went  to  him  .  .  .  and  offered  myself  to 
him.  .  .  .  And  though  it  broke  my  heart — oh,  I  shall 
never  forget  how  tenderly,  he  killed  my  hope — his 
gentleness,  his  understanding,  his  sorrow  at  my 
shame.  .  .  .  He  thought  it  better  we  should  not  see 
each  other  again.  ...  He  wrote  to  me  still  ...  he 
helped  me  still — though  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time.  .  .  . 
But  I  was  alone — and  my  heart  was  broken.  .  .  .  Then 
you  came — and  I  hadn't  the  strength  to  resist.  .  .  . 
And  I — I  thought  that  if  I  had  a  child — if  I  had  a 
little  child  .  .  .  but  it  wasn't  to  be.  ...  She  died  .  .  . 
I  did  you  wrong.  I  should  never  have  married  you  .  .  . 
but  somehow  I  couldn't  help  it  then.  .  .  .  Though  my 

love  for  him  is  different  now — I  love  him  still  , and 

I  shall  love  him  to  the  end  of  my  life.  .  .  .  That's 
the  whole  truth.  .  .  . 

(A  pause.  ELIZABETH  looks  at  THOMPSETT  with 
weary  tenseness.  He  stares  wide-eyed  before  him, 
then  slowly  pockets  his  revolver.) 

THOMPSETT. 

(In  a  low  voice.)     Mr.  Stephen  Bonington  .  .  . 
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STEPHEN. 
Yes. 

THOMPSETT. 

What  am  I  to  do  ? 

STEPHEN. 
You  have  your  choice. 

THOMPSETT. 

No  one  else  may  believe  'er  story — you  may  belittle 
much  of  it — I  know  that  every  word  she  spoke  is 
true  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 
You! 

THOMPSETT. 

To  some  of  us  great  truths  come  in  a  flash  and  need 
no  earthly  proof.  I  knew  in  a  flash  when  I  was  saved — 
I  knew  in  a  flash  when  I  loved.  .  .  .  And  when  she  told 
'ow  you'd  nursed  'er  at  Kettering,  I  knew  she  spoke  the 
truth,  and  I  knew  that  I'd  dealt  hardly  by  her — and 
I  knew  that  you  'ad  always  dealt  by  her  as  the  Master 
would  'ave  done  .  t  . 

STEPHEN. 

That's  nonsense.  I  treated  her  as  one  human  being 
should  treat  another. 

THOMPSETT. 

Whether  you  did  right  to  take  'er  away  God  hasn't 
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shown  me.  .  .  .  But  you're  a  good  man,  sir  ...  and 
I'm  in  your  hands.  .  .  .  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

STEPHEN. 

(Gently,  taking  ELIZABETH'S  hand.)  Mrs.  Thompsett . . . 

ELIZABETH. 

There's  only  one  thing  to  do.  I  must  go  back  with 
him  now. 

STEPHEN. 

Go  back  with  him  !  .  .  . 

ELIZABETH. 

Yes.  I  think  it  will  be  different  now  ...  I  don't 
ask  happiness — but  I  shall  have  peace  ...  I  shall, 
shan't  I,  Albert  ?  I  should  have  told  you  this  long  ago. 

THOMPSETT. 

(In  a  broken  whisper.)    You'll  come  back  to  me  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
Yes. 

THOMPSETT. 

You'll  come  back  of  your  own  free  will  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
Yes. 

THOMPSETT. 

(After  a  pause.)     I  don't  think  you'll  repent  it.  ... 
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But — but  I'm  bound  still  to  try  and  get  you  to  worship 
God  with  the  Brethren  ...  I'm   bound  to  do  it  ... 

ELIZABETH. 
Very  well  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

(In  a  low  voice.}    Are  you  sure  this  is  for  the  best  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
Quite  sure. 

STEPHEN. 

(Dreamily.}  You  may  be  right  .  .  .  you  may  be 
right.  ...  (To  THOMPSETT.)  I  called  you  some  hard 
names  just  now,  Mr.  Thompsett.  I  am  sorry. 

THOMPSETT. 

I  may  have  deserved  them  all.  I  don't  know  ... 
I've  still  much  to  learn  .  .  I  may  'ave  deserved 
them  .  .  . 

STEPHEN. 

After  all,  I  was  more  right  than  I  imagined  when 
I  said  that  you  and  I  were  kindred  spirits  ! 

THOMPSETT. 

'Ow  d'you  mean,  sir  ? 

STEPHEN. 

We  see  the  truth  in  flashes — and  are  apt  to  get 
dazzled. 
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THOMPSETT. 
That's  better  than  walking  in  darkness. 

ELIZABETH. 

(She  gives  STEPHEN  her  hand,  which  he  holds  for  a 
minute,  while  she  looks  up  into  his  face.  She  withdraws 
her  hand  and  turns  to  ANN.)  Miss  Sinclair,  I  shall  not 
need  to  pray  for  your  happiness.  Goodbye. 

ANN. 

(Gently.')  Won't  you  feel  cold  travelling  without  a 
cloak  ? 

ELIZABETH. 
No,  thank  you. 

(ELIZABETH  goes  out  quickly.  THOMPSETT  and 
STEPHEN  look  at  each  other  a  moment.) 

THOMPSETT. 

(Offering  his  hand.)     Goodbye,  sir. 

STEPHEN. 

(Shaking  hands  heartily.)    Goodbye. 

(THOMPSETT  goes  out) 

ANN. 

(With  half  a  laugh,  half  a  sob.)     Don  !  .  .  . 

(Stephen  takes  he*  in  his  arms  and  strokes  and  kisses 
her  hair.  The  CANON  leaves  the  room  quietly, 
and  the  curtain  falls.) 

THE  END. 
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